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College  hopes  for 
600,000  grant 


Guelph  campus  receives  car 


By  P.  Hohnholz  Gesiarz 

Conestoga  College,  through 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  tuid 
Universities,  hopes  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  $700  million  the 
Ontario  government  plans  to 
immediately  spend  on  public 
work  projects. 

Kevin  Mullan,  secretary 
treasurer  of  the  Conestoga’s 
board  of  directors,  reported  to 
llie  board  Nov.  26  that  the  col- 
lege has  applied  for  a grant  of 
$600,000  for  five  proposed 
projects. 

The  projects,  according  to 
Mullan,  include  the  renovation 
of  the  Doon  centre  roof,  the  70 
per  cent  expansion  of  Doon 
campus’  main  cafeteria,  the  up- 
dating of  the  heating  and  ven- 
tillation  system,  painting 
projects  and  various  modifica- 
tions to  college  property  to  fur- 
ther accessiblity  to  the 
physically  challenged. 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  according  to  Mul- 
lan, does  not  know  the  amount 
..of  money  it  will  receive  from 
the  $700  million  earmarked  for 
anti-recession  work  projects 


but  knows  the  two  criteria  that 
must  be  met. 

Mullan  said  the  projects  must 
cither  commence  immediately 
or  within  18  months  time  and 
75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  of 
these  endevors  must  be  com- 
posed of  labor  costs. 

The  projects  the  college 
hopes  to  start  immediately  have 
been  budgeted  at  $200,000. 

John  Tibbits,  president  of 
Conestoga  College,  said  any 
money  the  college  receives 
would  be  helpful.  At  present, 
Tibbits  said,  the  college  only 
can  budget  $420,000  a year 
towards  projects  geared  to  the 
upkeep  of  property  and  the  re- 
placement of  equipment. 

The  request  for  funds  by 
Conestoga,  Mullan  said,  was 
presented  in  such  a way  as  that 
the  rejection  of  one  project 
does  not  necessarily  jeopardize 
the  other  suggestions. 

The  special-needs  elevator 
was  not  mention  in  any  aspect 
of  the  proposal,  Mullan  said, 
because  it  is  an  “equipment  in- 
tensive” project  in  that  the 
equipment  costs  more  than  the 
labor  and  does  not  fulfill  the 
criteria  of  labor  costs. 


Broadcasting  student 
makes  television  pilot 


By  Marianne  Brooks 

If  you  see  Jeff  Davad  poking 
around  with  his  television  camera, 
don’t  worry,  it’s  all  a part  of  his 
work  for  a television  pilot  he  hopes 
to  enter  in  a CBC  contest  called 
Telefest. 

Davad  a second-year  broadcast- 
ing — radio  and  television  student, 
eventually  hopes  to  make  the  pilot 
into  a series.  It  deals  with  social 
problems  that  plague  many  teens 
today. 

“Basically,  it’s  a project  I have 


Frank  Varga,  Edith  Torbay  and  William  Buckley  (I  to  r)  pose  with  the  car  donated  by  Union  Gas. 

(Photo  by  Karen  Morrison) 


been  working  on  since  Grade  12.1 
was  going  to  do  it  last  year  but  the 
school  year  ended  before  I could 
get  started.  I figured  now  with  the 
new  year  it  was  the  right  time  to 
start,”  Davad  said. 

The  cast  consists  of  eight  first- 
year  broadcasting  students.  There 
are  also  four  or  five  in  the  crew, 
comprised  of  first-  and  second- 
year  students  in  Davad’s  program. 

Davad  has  also  talked  to  the  cable 
television  station  in  Guelph  about 
possibly  airing  the  series. 


By  Karen  Morrison 

The  motor  vehicle  mechanics 

program  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Guelph  campus  received  a natural 
gas  car  Nov.  26,  at  a brief 
ceremony. 

Union  Gas  representative  Frank 
Varga  presented  the  1985 
Plymouth  Reliant  to  Edith  Torbay, 
chairman  of  trades  and  appren- 
ticeship for  the  Guelph  campus, 
and  William  Buckley,  co-ordinator 
of  the  motor  vehicle  mechanics 
program. 

The  car  will  be  used  by  the  95 
motor  vehicles  mechanics  students 
to  learn  how  to  convert  and  service 
a car  that  runs  on  natural  gas. 

Torbay  said  this  car  will  help 
keep  Conestoga  College  classes 
progressive  in  technology  in  an 
ever-changing  world. 

Training  in  natural  gas  repairs  for 
cars  is  growing  because  more  and 


more  cars  are  being  converted  to 
natural  gas,  Torbay  said. 

“It’s  one  of  the  best  alternative 

fuels  because  there  is  an  abundant 
supply,”  Torbay  said. 

Varga  said  there  are  now  6,000 
cars  running  on  natural  gas  in  south 
western  Ontario,  so  the  need  for 
knowledge  about  the  cars  is 
greater. 

Natural  gas  cars  are  more 
economical,  according  to  Varga. 
Natural  gas,  at  the  pumps,  costs  30 
cents  per  litre  but  when  home 
pumps  are  available  in  a couple  of 
years,  it  will  cost  19.5  cents  per 
litre  because  the  middleman  is 
eliminated. 

Varga  said  Union  Gas  has  a his- 
tory of  corporate  sponsorships  and 
has  given  cars  to  several  com- 
munity colleges  in  Ontario,  includ- 
ing Fanshawe  College  in  London. 

There  are  grants  offered  by  both 
the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 


ments for  changing  a car  over  to 
natural  gas.  The  Tederal  govern- 
merit  will  give  the  car  owner  a $500 

grant  if  the  owner  changes  the  car 
over  within  90  days  of  buying  it. 

The  provincial  government  will 
give  the  car  owner  a $1,000  sales 
tax  rebate. 

He  also  said  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
the  difference  between  natural  gas 
and  gas  when  the  car  is  running  and 
that  they  both  get  the  same  milage. 

In  Italy,  there  are  more  than 
300,000  cars  running  on  natural 
gas.  Varga  said  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion rate  in  Italy  is  much  lower 
that  in  Canada. 

If  Canada’s  car  owners  were  to 
switch  over  to  natural  gas,  there 
would  be  enough  natural  gas  in  this 
country  alone  to  keep  us  driving  for 
107  years.  Pipelines  are  already  in 
place  and  situations  such  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  would  not  affect  the 
price  or  availability,  Varga  added. 


Canadian  native  used  her  culture  to  survive 

...  oOor  fViA  tn  rpcno-ni 


By  Karen  Morrison 

Carleen  Elliott,  an  aboriginal 
Canadian,  said  she  survived  the 
influence  of  white  people  by  look- 
ing to  her  native  culture. 

She  spoke  to  Conestoga  teacher 
Lee  Bryant’s  world  religion’s 
class  Nov.  27. 

Elliott  was  bom  in  the  Bruce 
Peninsula  area  in  Ontario.  But  just 
before  she  reached  school  age,  her 
family  moved  to  Detroit  because 
of  the  possibility  of  her  being 
taken  away  to  a residential  school 
operated  by  several  of  the  major 
Christian  churches. 

According  to  Elliott,  this  was 
the  government’s  way  of  as- 
similating native  children  so  they 
would  act  like  white  children. 


She  said  the  sign  language  of 
the  natives  and  their  spoken  lan- 
guages were  not  allowed  by  the 
clergy  because  the  children  had  to 
act  European. 

Elliott  blames  these  schools  for 
breaking  up  many  native  families 
as  the  children  were  taken  as  soon 
as  they  reached  school  age. 

Aboriginal  children  assimilated 
easily  because  the  basis  of  their 
culture  is  the  same  as  the  Christian 
culture:  family,  community  and 
the  world. 

Elliott  said  there  are  many 
ceremonies  in  native  culture. 
There  is  a “walking  out” 
ceremony  for  children  at  about  16 
months.  As  soon  as  the  infant  is 
able  to  walk,  the  infant  walks 
away  from  the  mother  and  the 
whole  village  is  alerted  to  keep  an 


eye  on  this  child. 

At  puberty,  there  are  different 
ceremonies  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
both  involve  food  and  music,  she 
said. 

Elliott  said  there  is  a fallacy  that 
nothing  happened  in  North 
America  before  Columbus  came 
here. 

“The  natives  kept  this  land  in- 
tact for  thousands  of  years 
before.” 

She  said  the  natives  have  never 
had  any  environmental  problems 
while  they  looked  after  the  land 
and  they  survived.  Now  that  the 
white  people  have  control  of  the 
land,  it  is  falling  to  pieces.  “If  the 
water  is  bad  and  the  air  is  bad, 
none  of  us  are  going  to  live.” 

She  said  we  all  have  to  work 
together  to  clean  up  the  environ- 


ment and  she  has  been  asked  to 
speak  at  various  events  about  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

“My  grandmother  lived  to  be 
107-years-old,”  said  Elliott.  Now, 
the  average  native  life  spans  is  48 
years  old. 

Elliott  said  she  survived  the 
death  of  her  husband  through 
ceremonies  of  her  culture. 

He  died  in  a boating  accident 
during  the  spring  while  he  and  a 
friend  were  checking  animal 
traps. 

Because  accidental  and  sudden 
death  are  considered  violent  in  the 
native  culture,  Elliott  had  to  at- 
tend a ceremony  because  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  family  and 
friends  weren’tready  for  his  pass- 


days  after  the  death  to  recognize 
the  spirit  world.  The  physical 
world  tells  the  spirit  world  that 
there  is  a soul  coming  and  it 
reminds  the  soul  it  is  expected  in 
the  spirit  world,  Elliott  said. 

Another  Ghost’s  Feast  is  held  in 
another  10  days,  in  which  the  dead 
person’s  belongings  are  given  out 
to  family  and  friends,  she  said.  A 
ceremony  was  also  held  the  next 
year  to  help  her  forget  her  hus- 
band because  she  was  sad  all  the 
time. 

Elliott  said  if  she  continued  to 
think  about  him,  she  would  have 
lost  her  strength  and  w'ill  to  live. 

The  ceremony,  however,  left 
her  ready  to  continue  with  her  life, 
which  included  going  to  the 
University  of  Waterloo  to  take  a 
social  work  course. 
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Christmas  is 
for  giving 

By  Sarah  Bowers 


I absolutely  adore  Christmas. 

I am  the  definition  of  a giver.  Nothing  makes  me  happier  than  to 
see  someone  open  a present  that  I have  taken  the  time  to  buy  or  make 
and  wrap. 

Seriously,  I would  rather  give  than  recieve. 

Having  gifts  given  to  you  is  an  awkward  situation.  I’m  never  sure 
if  the  person  knows  how  much  I appreciate  the  gift  or  if  I’ve  thanked 
them  too  much. 

My  family  has  already  been  informed  that  due  to  my  financial 
situation  (or  lack  thereof),  Sarah’s  Christmas  wish  list  is  not  only 
obviously  shorter,  it’s  almost  non-exsistent. 

The  Bowers  family  is  difficult  to  buy  for  at  the  best  of  times.  My 
father  works  at  a mens’  clothing  store.  Socks  and  underwear  are  out, 
along  with  sweaters,  des,  dress  shirts  and  slacks. 

He  asked  for  a bag  of  bird  seed. 

I am  one  of  these  people  who  wants  to  buy  everything  for  her 
mother. 

My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  tells  you,  “Anything 


Spoke  constitution  needed 


The  role  of  faculty  supervision  of  Conestoga 
College’s  newspaper.  Spoke,  is  an  issue  that  students 
must  see  addressed  by  administradon. 

Under  an  exisdng  agreement,  the  Doon  Student 
Associadon  finances  Spoke  from  September  to  April. 
The  newspaper,  however,  is  also  part  of  a course  given 
in  the  journalism  program . 

At  the  moment,  there  are  no  clear  guidelines  which 
inform  student  writers  about  the  extent  of  the  super- 
vising faculty  member’s  participation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  newspaper. 

No  information  is  provided  to  the  student  body  of 
Conestoga  on  how  the  role  of  the  faculty  supervisor 
influences  the  composidon  of  the  paper. 

Some  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  a paper  funded 
by  students  and  supervised  by  someone  paid  by  the 
college  cannot  be  objective  or  represent  die  interests 
of  the  student  body. 

To  avoid  such  a conclusion.  Spoke  needs  a constitu- 


tion in  which  the  role  of  faculty  supervision  is  clearly 
indicated. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  supervisor  of  Spoke  and 
the  chair  of  the  applied  arts  division  seem  to  think  such 
a document  is  not  needed. 

Is  itbeneficial  to  keep  journalism  students  purposely 
in  the  dark  and  prepare  them  for  the  “real  world”  of 
community  newspapers  by  having  the  students  work 
under  exploitadve  conditions  where  whimsical  exer- 
cises of  authority  are  the  name  of  the  game? 

Jerry  Frank,  the  present  supervisor  of  Spoke,  says  he 
believes  the  journalism  program  could  produce  a 
newspaper  without  the  financial  help  from  the  DSA. 

If  the  journalism  program  does  not  want  to  negotiate 
a constitution  for  Spoke  with  the  students  of  Conestoga 
College,  it  would  be  more  honest  of  the  program  to 
refuse  the  money  from  the  DSA. 


-By  P.  Hohnholz  Gesiarz 


War  with  Hussein  might  be  best 


you  give  me  will  be  lovely”. 

Gee,  thanks.  Does  that  mean  if  I give  you  a hug  you’ll  be  happy 
until  next  year  when  I’ve  made  some  real  money? 

My  sister  is  a great  kid,  but  she  doesn’t  seem  to  realize  that  I’m 
broke. 

She  doesn’t  ask  for  much,  just  clothes.  I forbade  her  to  buy  them 
because  her  closet  rivals  Fairview  Park  Mall.  Also  keep  in  mind  that 
my  father  is  in  the  retail  clothing  business. 

Thank  God  there  are  only  four  people  in  my  family.  Which  brings 
me  to  my  next  predicament:  When  to  stop  buying. 

My  boyfriend’s  family  still  buys  gifts  for  aunts  and  uncles.  They 
even  buy  me  gifts. 

I don’t  buy  gifts  for  my  own  relatives  other  than  my  grandmother. 
So  far  the  solution  has  been  that  I sign  the  card  and  my  boyfriend 
pays  the  bill.  This  will  probably  be  the  last  Christmas  for  that 
arrangement  since  I will  be  making  money,  (hopefully)  by 
Christmas  1991. 

I have  found  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
giving  someone  a present  who  does  not  have  one  for  you  is  to  give 
him  or  her  a Christmas  card. 

Having  done  this  several  times,  I can  assure  you  that  it  works, 
provided  you  give  the  card  early  enough.  (This  coming  from  some- 
one who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  budget,  but  has  become 
familiar  with  the  the  definition  of  the  word  broke.) 

For  some  reason,  it  doesn’t  feel  like  Christmas  until  I do  my 
Christmas  shopping.  I prefer  to  have  it  snow  when  I shop,  just  to 
emphasize  the  season.  No  matter  how  many  Christmas  carols  I hear 
or  Christmas  commercials  I see,  if  there  is  no  snow,  it’s  not 
Christmas. 

All  I hope  for  this  Christmas  is  to  be  with  my  family,  have  lots  of 
snow,  after  I arrive  safely  and  pray  that  my  family  won’t  find  their 
gifts,  which  are  hidden  in  my  closet  at  home. 

Letters  to  the  eijitor 


If  you  have  a beef  or  an  opinion  to  express,  drop  us  a line  at 
299  Doon  Valley  Dr., 

Kitchener,  Ont., 

N2G  4M4. 


Governments  are  among  the  world’s  greatest 
procrastinators. 

They  are  hesitating  on  starting  a war  before 
Christmas  because  they  want  Saddam  Hussein  to  have 
a chance  to  come  to  a peaceful  agreement. 

This  man  is  not  known  for  coming  to  peaceful  agree- 
ments. He  has  an  arsenal  of  chemicals  that  he  has  used 
even  on  his  own  people.  The  United  Nations  is  giving 
him  too  much  credit. 

Do  they  really  expect  him  to  leave  Kuwait  peaceful- 
ly before  the  Jan.  15  deadline?  If  they  haven’t  solved 
it  yet,  they  probably  won’t. 

Why  do  they  even  bother  trying  to  talk  to  Hussein? 

Maybe  the  UN  would  be  better  off  just  to  get  rid  of 
him.  A war  with  the  world  versus  Hussein  couldn’t  last 
too  long. 


It  might  be  the  quickest  and  easiest  solution. 

It  might  even  be  cheaper  than  sitting  and  waiting 
with  the  ever-  increasing  costs  of  keeping  thousands 
of  troops,  aircraft  and  ships  in  the  area. 

CHOC  640  AM  calls  him  the  aWacky  Iraqi”  in  their 
newscasts.  It  could  be  possible  that  they’re  right.  He 
could  indeed  be  crazy. 

He  makes  politicians  and  family  members  from 
other  countries  come  to  him  and  beg  for  the  release  of 
hostages  which  he  affectionately  calls  “guests”. 

Hussein,  it  seems,  will  only  grant  mercy  to  those 
who  come  and  degrade  themselves  in  front  of  him.  , 

It  would  be  easier  to  degrade  him  by  wiping  out  his 
forces,  right  now! 

-By  Karen  Morrison 


NDP  to  licence  abortion  clinics 


It’s  a big  one! 

Ontario  Premier  Bob  Rae  and  Health  Minister 
Evelyn  Gigantes  would  like  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
new  plan  to  license  free-standing  abortion  clinics. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  NDP  Party  for  all  their 
support  and  the  federal  government  for  making  us 
realize  the  necessity  of  this  baby  by  pushing  Bill  C-43 
down  our  throats. 

Yes,  it’s  true,  the  provincial  government  plans  not 
only  to  license  these  clinics,  they  intend  to  tax  citizens 
(OHIP  will  pay  for  the  entire  procedure)  and  train 
doctors  to  perform  abortions. 

Maybe  the  idea  isn’t  all  that  bad. 

To  some,  abortion  is  murder  but  it’s  a better  alterna- 
tive than  back-alley  abortions.  Although  there  are  still 


lots  of  ignorant  people  who  think  it’s  the  woman’s 
fault  if  she  becomes  pregnant  and  then  doesn’t  want 
the  responsibility. 

Events  do  occur  that  are  beyond  people’s  ability  to 
avoid.  It  isn’t  always  out  of  stupidity  that  a pregnancy 
occurs.  There  is  no  birth  control  method  to  date  that  is 
1 00  per  cent  effective.  (Put  a knot  in  your  shorts  boys?) 

The  NDP  are  not  only  backing  abortion,  they 
going  to  aim  more  programs  at  the  prevention  o|^B 
unwanted  pregnancy. 

Women  should  be  reminded  there  are  other  options. 
Adoption  is  one.  There  are  lots  of  childless  couples  out 
there  dying  to  have  a child.  Or,  you  could  keep  it. 

A baby  is  a very  rewarding  responsibility. 

-By  Karen  Neath 
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You  tell  us 

oooooooooooooooooooooooMOooooM>Mooooo9ooo(>oo«>oooooooooooc>ooooooc>oo«oc«ciOQc«c>>x>w«oc>o«>»x 

Would  you  pay  the  $2  admission  fee  (the  money 
goes  to  the  athletic  scholarship  fund)  to  get  into 
Condor’s  hockey  games? 


Sure.  It’s  for  a good  cause,  anything  for  the  school. 
It’s  only  $2. 

Chad  Kreutzweiser,  second-year  mechanical  en- 
gineering 


I will  because  a want  to  see  the  game,  but  I’m  not 
sure  we  should  pay  it  for  home  games.  But  the 
money  does  go  to  the  college,  so  I’ll  pay  it. 

Tammy  Schofield,  first-year  broadcasting 


Yes.  In  high  school  you  pay  to  get  in  to  the  games. 
It  goes  for  a good  cause  after  all.  If  it’s  on  a calibre 
basis,  $2  is  just  about  right. 

Dusan  Nedelko,  first-year  journalism 


It’s  three  hours  of  good  entertainment  for  only  $2. 
Dana  McDonald,  first-year  broadcasting 


Yeah.  The  price  is  alright,  I guess.  It  doesn’t  bother 
me  if  it’s  going  for  a good  cause. 

Ken  McIntosh,  hockey  fan 


Yes.  If  it  goes  to  the  athletic  scholarship  fund,  sure. 
I’ll  pay  it. 

Christian  Schultz,  first-year  mechanical  engineering 


Yes.  It  goes  to  the  scholarship  and  it  helps  them  out. 
It’s  doing  something  for  the  school. 

Sean  Brohman,  first-year  marketing 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Dear  Editor; 

In  response  to  P.  Holnholz 
Gesiarz’s  Bill  C-43  Sets  A 
Dangerous  Precedent. 

If  women  arc  to  be  trusted  to 
make  “wise  and  mature  decisions 
for  themselves”,  how  can  they 
allow  themselves  to  get  pregnant  in 
the  first  place? 

Perhaps  if  women  thought  more 
about  the  consequences  of  a back 
street  abortion,  they  would  be  more 
“wise  and  mature”  in  making  sure 
that  they  are  protected  during  sex. 


Abortion  must  not  be  used  as  a 
means  of  birth  control,  which 
clearly  is  the  attitude  in  today’s 
society;  a society  where  people 
like  Dr.  Morgen  taler  arc  constantly 
being  acquitted  of  what  is,  in  all 
reality,  first-degree  m urder. 

While  Bill  C43  may  not  be  the 
perfect  law,  it  is  at  least  a step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Steve  Thompson 
second-year  marketing 


Corrections 


In  the  Dec.  3 issue  of  Spoke, 
security  guard  Janet  Smith  was 
quoted  in  the  article.  Guards  want 
wandering  youth  out,  as  making 
suggestions  on  how  to  prevent 
theft.  The  remarks  should  not  have 
been  attributed  to  Smith. 

Spoke  regrets  the  error. 


SPOKE  has  something  new! 

The  FLATLINER 

Send  a message  to  your  friends.  Express  your  views.  Get  involved  in  your 

college  newspaper! 

Starting  this  week  classified  advertisment  will  be  50  cents  a line! 
Bring  your  words  of  wisdom  in  the  SPOKE  office,  in  4B15. 

SPOKE  reserves  the  right  to  edit  profanity. 


SALVATION  ARMY  TOY  DRIVE 

DEC. 3-1*1 

DONATE  A NEW  OR  USED  TOY  OR  $ 


Drop  off  locations  in  the  cafeteria 
outside  DSA  Activities  Office  & 


ri.idio  (Tones’. nr p 1 


in  the  Alumni  Office 


DSA  Trips 


It's  not  too  late  to  get  involved  in  this  year's  DSA  trips 


Cemeun.  Mexico  — We’ll  still  accept  your  deposit, 

since  we’ve  still  got  some  room! 
Remember,  all  three  hotels  on 
the  poster  are  being  offered 
from  $449. 

Quebec  Winter  Carnival  —Still  some  space  left!  Get 

your  $45  deposit  in  now! 
Don’t  miss  out  on  this 
great  trip! 

New  Year’s  Eve  in  Montreal  -See  Cheryl  now  about 

this  new  trip!  Full  pay- 
ment is  due  when  you 
sign  up. 

For  more  information,  contact  Cheryl,  in  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
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Waterloo  student  won’t  let  disability  beat  him 


By  Patricia  Harrickey 

Life  doesn’t  stop  because  you  are 
in  a wheelchair,  says  Steve  Steete, 
a third-year  computer  student  at 
Conestoga  College,  involved  in 
martial  arts  and  weightlifting. 

Steete,  30,  was  diagnosed  with 
malignant  hypothermia  after  an  ac- 
cident in  the  workplace  10  years 
ago,  when  he  fell  from  a garbage 
truck.  (With  this  illness,  a combina- 
tion of  extreme  temperatures,  ner- 
vousness and  stress  could  prove 
fatal.) 

Following  the  accident,  he  was  in 
a coma  for  five  months  when  doc- 
tors diagnosed  his  condition.  He 
was  later  hospitalized  for  two 
years. 


Friends  left 


Malignant  hypothermia  is  a 
genetic  disorder  that  affects 
chromosome  19,  resulting  in. 
muscle  malfunction.  It  may  lay 
dormant  for  years,  as  it  did  in 
Steete’s  case,  and  be  triggered  by 
such  things  as  caffeine,  tension  or 
extreme  heat  and  cold. 

“Half  of  my  family  has  it  (malig- 
nant hypothermia)  but  I didn’t 
know  I did  until  the  accident.” 
Life  changed  drastically  for 
Steete,  an  athlete  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  kickboxing,  judo,  and 
weight  training  since  childhood. 


and  later  in  the  computer  program- 
ming course  at  the  college’s  Water- 
loo campus. 

S tcete  said  he  had  no  accessibility 
problems  on  campus  where  there 
are  washrooms  and  computer  ter- 
minals to  accomodate  him. 

“If  I want  to  use  the  phone  I can 
use  the  one  in  the  office.” 

Steete  said  he  enjoys  the  atmos- 
phere and  everybody  “treats  me 
like  one  of  them.” 


Kung-Fu  classes 


Steete  said  he  hated  his  disability 
and  when  he  met  Paul  Szasz,  owner 
of  the  Golden  Tiger  School  of 
Kung-Fu,  he  decided  to  get  in- 
volved. 

“I’m  very  stubborn  and  deter- 
mined and  was  not  going  to  just  do 
nothing.” 

“People  with  epilepsy  or  any  kind 
of  disease  think  their  life  is  over.  It 
is  just  not  true.” 

Szasz  teaches  Kung-Fu  to  Steete 
and  two  other  people  with  dis- 
abilities every  second  Sunday. 

“There  is  no  stretching  of  the  legs, 
mainly  the  upper  body.  We  con- 
centrate mostly  on  body  strength 
and  mental  workouts.”  He 
described  how  strength  comes  up 
through  the  body  to  the  mind. 


“Judo  actually  means  the  gentle 
way  in  Japanese  and  is  perfectly 
suited  to  people  in  a disadvantaged 
position,”  he  said. 

Piluk  said  judo  requires  no 
strength  because  there  is  less 
mobility  involved. 

“Everyone  is  different  regardless 
of  whether  they  sit  in  a chair.  In 
judo  you  have  to  teach  everybody 
differently  because  what’s  good  for 
one  w'on’t  work  for  somebody 
else.” 

Piluk  said  he  had  only  heard  of  a 
class  like  this  once  before  in  the 
States. 


Writing  book 


Between  martial  arts  and  his 
studies  Steete  is  working  on  a book 
about  his  experience  with  malig- 
nant hypothermia. 

“My  doctors  in  Toronto  wanted 
me  to  do  it  but  I don’t  know  when 
I’ll  finish  it,”  he  said. 

“I  recently  met  a guy  with  a third- 
degree  in  Tai  Kwan  Do.  I’m  hoping 
to  get  into  that  too.” 


Steve  Steete  defends  himself  against  his  teacher,  Peter  Piluk. 

(Photo  by  Karen  Morrison) 


“Almost  all  my  friends  took  a 
hike.  Before  I was  a big  guy  and  I 

guess  they  didn’t  want  to  see  me  Needs  no  Strength 

like  this.” 


He  said  the  alienation  hurt  but  he 
received  a lot  of  support  from  his 
family,  especially  his  sister 
Heather. 


“If  they  can  handle  it  up  here,  they 
should  get  involved.” 


“It  was  terrifying  at  first  but 
Heather  was  with  me  every 
minute.” 


About  a year  and  a half  ago  Steete 
decided  to  rekindle  his  interest  in 
judo  and  called  Peter  Piluk,  instruc- 
tor and  chairman  of  a judo  club  in 
Kitchener. 


Back  to  school 


Piluk  said  when  Steete  called  he 
was  nervous  about  the  idea  of  a 
judo  class  for  the  disabled. 


But  Steete  did  not  give  up  on  life. 
He  enrolled  in  open  door  school 


“The  more  I thought  about  it  the 
more  I thought  that  it  could  be 
done.” 


Don't  miss  the  first  Mini  Pub 

of  the  Year! 

"Penn  State  Hockey  Game" 
Mini  Pub 
featuring 


Reg  & Pat 

Wed.  Jan.  9, 1991 
3:30-7  p.m. 

Doon  Cafeteria 

Free  Admission! 

Come  to  the  Mini  Pub  then  cheer  on  the  Varsity 
Hockey  Team  as  they  play  Penn  State! 

8 p.m. 

Recreation  Centre! 

Be  there!  Cliff  the  Condor  will  be  there  too! 


NICHOLSON'S 

TAVERN 

Featuring  Great  Meal  Deals 

Hamburgers $1.45  Club  House. . . .$3.75 

Homemade  Soup. . $1 .85  Pork  Chop  Dinner. . .$4.00 
Fish'n  Chips. . . $4.00  Pork  Schnitzel  Dinner. . .$4.00 
lOoz  Steak  Dinner...  $8.75 

Also  Available 

Pub  Grub,  Appetizers,  Dinners  and  Specials 


Live  Entertainment 
Thurs.“Sun. 
Band  TBA 


1679  Blair  Rd. 
R.R  # 33 

653-7909 


"Over  200  years  OIcT 
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Nooner  serves  up  Carbone 


By  John  Volmers 

Although  he  performs  in  them 
all  the  time,  Mike  Carbone  still 
thinks  a college  cafeteria  is  a 
“bizarre  place  to  perform  a com- 
edy show”. 

Carbone,  who  performed  a 
nooner  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  28, 
at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus, 
has  been  a comedian/magician 
for  13  years.  Many  of  those  years 
have  been  spent  in  college  and 
university  cafeterias. 

Stages  that  are  usually  made 
out  of  plywood  planks,  a bad 
sound  system,  fluorescent  lights, 
and  constant  distractions,  are 
among  the  many  things  that  ctui 
make  a cafeteria  performance 
difficult.  “Noon-time  audiences 
are  always  strange  because 
people  are  in  there  playing  cards 
and  hanging  around,”  Carbone 
said. 


Comedian  Mike  Carbone  gets  some  help  from  1st  year 
marketing  student  Sandra  Greeridge. 

(Photo  by  John  Volmers) 


He  is  quick  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  on  a good  day  nooners 
can  also  be  a lot  of  fun. 

“If  the  audience  is  receptive  it 
can  be  a very  enjoyable  day,” 
Carbone  said. 

During  his  Doon  performance, 
Carbone  used  the  lack  of  atten- 
tion he  received  to  his  advantage. 
The  card  players  and  people 
passing  by  were  the  brunt  of 
many  of  Carbone’s  jokes. 

By  the  end  of  the  performance, 
he  had  captured  the  attention  of 
almost  all  of  the  students  in  the 
cafeteria.  His  quick  jokes  com- 
bined with  a comic  approach  to 


magic  went  over  well  with  the 
Conestoga  crowd,  who  showed 
their  appreciation  by  cheering 
loudly. 

Carbone  is  no  stranger  to  per- 
forming in  strange  locations.  He 
remembers  the  North  Pole  as 
being  the  weirdest  place  he  has 
performed  in.  Carbone,  along 
with  other  entertainers,  went  on 
a tour  to  the  North  Pole  to  enter- 
tain Canadian  troops  stationed 
there. 

“I  was  sitting  there  thinking 


‘what  the  hell  am  I doing,  going 
up  to  the  North  Pole  and  enter- 
taining 125  Canadians?’” 
Originally  from  Sudbury,  Car- 
bone always  wanted  to  be  an 
entertainer; 

“I  got  a little  magic  kit  when  I 
was  a kid,”  he  said.  “I  liked  doing 
the  tricks  and  it  just  evolved  into 
a whole  comedy  thing.” 

As  well  as  live  performances, 
Carbone  has  also  made  several 
television  appearances  in  such 
shows  as  Variety  Tonight,  The 
Tommy  Hunter  Show  and  Break- 
fast Television. 


Accounting  procedure  changed 


By  P.  Hohnholz  Gesiarz 

A request  to  change  the  way  the 
Guelph  Student  Association 
reports  its  finances  to  the  college 
was  approved  Nov.  26  by 
Conestoga’s  board  of  governors. 

The  amendment  to  the  account- 
ing procedure  waives  the  require- 
ment of  the  GSA  to  provide  the 
college  with  an  annual  fully- 


audited  statement. 

The  request  was  made  by  the 
GSA  because  the  current  account- 
ing procedure  cost  Guelph  students 
between  $1,500  and  $2,000. 

The  figure  represents  10  per  cent 
of  the  GSA’s  total  $18,000  annual 
budget.  The  cost  of  providing  a 
financial  statement,  the  GSA  said, 
was  too  high  a percentage  of  its 


overall  revenue. 

The  new  method  of  accounting 
will  see  the  association  present  the 
college  with  a yearly  final  state- 
ment and  it  will  allow  for  peri- 
odical internal  audits  by  business 
teachers. 

The  new  method  of  financial  pro- 
cedures is  currently  used  by  both 
the  Waterloo  and  Doon  Student 
Associations. 


Custom  made  to  your 
order  in  Kitchener 


Great  Price 
Delivery 


Shirts  Plus 
Janette  Kunschner 
743-2703  evenings 


9-[tre  's  a great  idea  for  a 
stodqng  staffer! 

(Doon  Coffee  (Aiug 
onCy  $1S0 

can  Be  purcfiasecC  at  tHe 
Activities  Office 


DOON  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
CONESTOGA  COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED 
ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

General  Fund,  Statement  of  Revenues  and  Expenditures 
Year  ended  July  31, 1990 


1990 

Actual 

1990 

Budget 

Revenues 
Student  fees 

$ 171,276 

198,000 

Expenditures  (net  of  related  revenues) 
Administration 
Athletics 
Activities 
Publications 

47,848 

59,337 

76,184 

18,000 

45,256 

60,000 

81,299 

18,000 

201 ,369 

204,555 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  revenues 

$ (30,093) 

' (6,555) 

Pub  Fund,  Statement  of  Revenues  and  Expenditures 
Yearended  July  31,  1990  | ^ 

1990 

Actual 

1990 

Budget 

Revenues 
Bar  sales 

Admission  receipts 
Other  revenue 

$ 19,913 
8,477 
4,093 

28,500 

17,875 

4,000 

32,488 

50,375 

Expenditures 

Cost  of  goods  sold 

Entertainment 

Wages  and  honoraria 

Maintenance 

Security 

Depreciation 

Miscellaneous 

9,476 

13,790 

5,902 

2,375 

1,295 

426 

2,188 

15,990 

20,200 

7,640 

2,750 

2,000 

1,650 

35,452 

50,230 

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures 
(expenditures  over  revenues) 

$ (2,964) 

145 

1990 

1989 

Liabilities  and  Surplus  (Deficit) 

General  fund 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 
Deferred  revenue 

$ 17.615 
1,282 
5,075 
72,369 

13,745 

2,633 

8,651 

102,462 

Surplus 

$ 96,341 

127,491 

Pub  fund 

Accounts  payable 
Advance  from  general  fund 
Deficit 

$ 

20,673 

(14,701) 

110 

19,673 

(11.737) 

$ 5,972 

8,046 

July  31, 1990  with  comparative  figures  lor  1989 

— 1990  1989 

Assets 

General  fund 
Cash 

General 

Nurses’  convocation  fund 
Treasury  bills 

Other  investments  (quoted  marlret  value 
1990,  $9,420;  1989,  $9,918) 

Accounts  receivable 
Advance  to  pub  fund 
Prepaid  expenses 

Equipment  less  accumulated  depreciation  (note  2) 

$ 7,436 
3,983 
44,524 

9,830 

2,310 

20,673 

2,510 

5,075 

6,088 

4,040 

69,466 

9,893 

8,947 

19,673 

733 

8,651 

$ 96.341  127,491 

Pub  fund 
Cash 

Accounts  receivable 
Inventory 

Equipment  less  accumulated  depredation  (note  2) 

$ 2,570 
371 
605 
2,426 

4,658 

536 

2,852 

— $ 5,972  8,046 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements 


President 


Vice-President 
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The  making  of  an  American  epic 

frr\m  tVipiT  nPTcnp.r.Hv 


By  Mike  Stumpf 

When  it  was  announced  that 
Kevin  Costner  was  planning  to 
direct  and  star  in  the  epic  western 
Dances  with  Wolves,  many  in  Hol- 
lywood thought  it  would  end  up  as 
another  star-driven  disaster  similar 
to  Eddie  Murphy’s  ill-fated  Har- 
lem Nights. 

Costner  has  obviously  taken  a 
huge  gamble  by  choosing  to  make 
a period  western  with  subtitles,  ex- 
tensive location  filming,  and  a lar- 
gely native  Indian  cast. 

But  through  all  the  speculation  of 
budget  overruns,  allieviated  some- 
what by  Costner’s  willingness  to 
give  up  $2.5  million  of  his  own 
salary  to  finance  the  final  portion 
of  the  picture,  it  is  a film  master- 
piece. 

Few  film-makers  have  the  total 
honesty  and  dedication  to  a subject 
as  Costner  masterfully 
demonsu-ates  with  native  p^ple  in 
his  directorial  debut. 

Based  on  Michael  Blake’s  1987 
novel , Cosmer  portrays  Lieut.  J ohn 
Dunbar,  a soldier  from  the  north 
during  the  American  Civil  War. 
Wounded  after  a heroic  exploit  in 
battle,  Dunbar  willingly  accepts 
command  of  an  isolated  outpost  in 
the  plains  of  South  Dakota  in  1 863 . 

Admitting  he  wants  to  see  the 
frontier  “before  it’s  gone”,  Dunbar 
begins  a journey  of  self-discovery. 
He  soon  realizes  the  true  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  native  people 
around  him,  people  he  was  told 
would  skin  him  alive. 

“Everything  I was  ever  told  about 
these  people  is  totally  wrong,” 
Dunbar  writes. 

Using  journal  entries  to  mark  his 
progress,  Dunbar  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  natives  and  the  vast  herd 
of  buffalo  that  thunder  across  the 
sprawling  landscape.  Yet  he 
knows  he  is  virtually  helpless  to 
stop  the  savage  advance  westward 
of  the  white  man. 

It  is  Dunbar’s  relationship  with 
Stands  With  a Fist  (Mary  Mc- 
Donnell) that  defines  the  story.  A 
white  woman  raised  by  the  Sioux 


Review 


tribe  after  her  family  was 
slaughtered.  Stands  With  a Fist  s 
attraction  to  Dunbar  leads  to  his 
full  intregration  into  Sioux  culture. 

No  longer  content  to  wait  for 
reinforcments  to  arrive  at  his  iso- 
lated fort,  Dunbar  abandons  his 
post  and  dedicates  his  strength  to 
the  survival  of  the  Sioux. 

Wary  at  first  of  the  intentions  of 
their  white-skinned  visitor,  the 
Sioux,  led  by  Kicking  Bird  (native 
Canadian  Graham  Greene)  and 
Wind  in  His  Hair  (Rodney  A. 
Grant),  accept  Dunbar  as  a true 
friend  and  lead  him  into  a world 
where  love,  loyalty  and  honor  rise 
above  all. 

The  clash  of  cultures,  (which  may 
remind  many  of  the  1985  film  Wit- 
ness), reveals  what  Costner  set  out 
to  do;  treat  native  people  as  true 
human  beings  with  emotions  and 


For  Sale 

Snow  tires. 
Two  Dunlop 
mud  and  snow 
radials.  Tire 
size  205-60-R14. 

Very  good 
condition.  $100. 

Contact 
Madeleine 
ext.  290 /Room 
2A58 


Merry  Christinas  and 
a Happy  New  Year 
from  the  Doon 
Student  Association! 

Executive 

John  Lossel-President 
Liz  Hermle--Vice  President 
Troy  Schmidt-Treosurer 
Jamie  Sloter-Seoretory 
Tim  Egerdeen-Entertoinment 
Pete  Waters--Pub  Manager 
Phil  Olinski-Business  Manager 
Cheryl  Davenport-Aotivities 
Co-ordinator 

Ass  iste  n fs 

Al  McPherson-Assistant  Pub 
Manager 

Miohelle  Godin-Assistant 
Activities  Co-ordinator 


Activities  Team 
Christine  Rodway 
Dan  Scott 
Dave  Laughlin 
Lori  Josfin 


tell  a story  from  their  perspective. 
This  is  something  Hollywood  has 
neglected  to  do  for  many  years. 
They  cry,  fight,  love,  and  most  of 
all,  laugh.  Despite  the  obviously 
serious  nature  of  the  story,  the  film 
is  unbelievably  fun  to  watch. 

On  a purely  technical  level.  Dan- 
ces with  Wolves  is  one  of  most 
magnificently  filmed  pictures  in  a 
long  time. 

Brilliant  sunsets,  endless, 
panoramic  landscapes  and  a break- 
taking cross-country  buffalo  hunt 
fill  the  screen  with  magic.  Great 
care  has  been  given  to  create  a 
frontier  that  for  the  most  part  has 
vanished. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  aspect  of 
the  film,  is  the  tremendous  sense  of 
guilt  created  by  the  stunning  final 
frames.lt  is  this  brutal  honesty  that 
makes  Dances  with  Wolves  the 
best  film  of  1990. 

Kevin  Costner  took  a chance  by 
making  a three-hour  film  they  said 
no  one  would  want  to  see.  That 
gamble  has  paid  off  with  what  is  no 
less  than  an  American  classic. 


Word 

Processing. 

past,  CLCcurate, 
retiaSte. 
peasonaSCe 
rates  for  essays, 
resumes.  Tetters, 
etc, 

CaTC  Petty 
886-6361 


Reminder! 

Winter  Carnival  Committee 
Meeting 

Tues.,  Dec.  11 
3:30  - 4:30  p.m. 

Bring  your  own  ideas  for 
events  for  Winter  Carnival 
Week 


SECOND  ANNUAL 
TURKEY  TREE!! 

The  Construction  Engineering  Technology 
Association  is  now  accepting  donations  for  a 

turkey  drive. 

Donations  of  either  $5  or  dry/ canned  food 

are  needed. 

Drop  off  contributions  to  the  technology  Office 
(2A59)  or  Rooms  2A13  or  2A26. 

All  proceeds 
go  to  the 
House  of 
Friendship  in 
Kitchener. 
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United  Way  falls  short 
on  college  donations 


Jackie  Williamson,  Conestoga’s  workplace  organizer 

for  the  United  Way.  (Photo  by  P.  Hohnholz  Gesiarz) 


By  P.  Hohnholz  Gesiarz 

Conestoga  College’s  workplace 
organizer  for  the  United  Way, 
Jackie  Williamson,  says  she  is  ex- 
tremely disappointed  with  the 
college’s  contributions  to  the  cam- 
paign. 

Conestoga’s  donation  of  $16,035 
fell  short  of  the  college’s  1990 
campaign  objective  of  $20,000. 
The  figure  also  compares  dis- 
favorably  to  1989’s  total  of 
$17,686and  1 988 ’s  contribution  of 
$16,166! 

The  organizing  committee’s  dis- 
appointment, Williamson,  said, 
was  lessened  by  the  successful 
regional  campaign  of  the 
Kitchener-  Waterloo  United  Way. 

The  regional  organization 
received  $3,153,000  in  donations 
— $28,000  more  than  the  goal  and 
9.1  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

Williamson  said  she  did  not  think 
the  poor  economy  affected  the 
campaign  but  rather  sees  the  need 
for  new  strategies  to  “beef  up”  col- 


lege participation. 

“If  a bad  economy  was  a factor  in 
determining  poor  results,  it  would 
also  have  been  reflected  in  the 
region’s  overall  contribution.  The 
regional  figures,  however,  are  up,” 
Williamson  said. 

Williamson  said  she  hopes  to  see 
a United  Way  barometer  posted 
somewhere  on  the  college’s 
premises  next  year  to  inform 
everyone  of  the  level  of  contribu- 
tions and  the  ultimate  financal  ob- 
jective. 

According  to  Williamson,  the 
goals  that  the  committee  plans  to 
attain  in  next  year’s  college  cam- 
paign include  educating  the  col- 
lege community  about  the  goals  of 
the  United  Way,  making  the  cam- 
paign more  visible,  and  increasing 
student  participation. 

“We  will  concentrate  on  beefing 
up  the  campaign  and  look  forward 
to  increased  participation  next 
year,”  Williamson  said. 
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The  Flatliner 


Who  is  the  Biggy  Piggy? 

To  the  blond  nurses  (second- 
year): 

Meriy  Christmas  and  good 
luck  in  the  new  year. 

We  hope  one  of  you  wins  the 
purple  sweat  suit  and  the  other 
regains  her  true  hair  color. 

Your  psychiatric  counterparts, 
MG  & LS  (Nursing,  second- 
year). 


Ace  Doucet  Lives!! 

The  fans  of  Ace. 

Hey  Condor  Basketballers: 
Keep  up  the  hustle,  (girls  and 
guys)! 

Metal  Mike 


To  the  Owl: 

Bob  will  never  be  caught! 

Laura 

• Bob: 

Don't  forget  that  every  Rose 
has  its  thome! 

The  Bodacious  Slabs 


J. B.: 

Now  we're  even! 

K. M. 


Elvis: 

It's  time  to  change  your  ED- 
WINS to  match  your  blue  suede 
shoes. 

Love;  The  Mickey  Mouse  Fan 
Club 

Snake; 

I hope  your  friend  brings  this 
to  Electrohome  so  you  can  see  it. 
You  know  which  other  one 
refers  to  you. 

Squeezecat 

Biscayne: 

All  I can  do  is  admire  you. 

Now  that  I know  McMaster  is  in 

the  past.  If  we  ever  got  together, 

it  would  be  a blast. 

The  Mel  Gibson  of  Conestoga 
• College 

Honeybaby  muffincakes: 

I don't  love  you  anymore! 

The  Hippie 


Learn  More  About 
Amnesty  International 


Join  and  - 


4:00  i=>  . ni  . 

Write  a Letter 
Nag  a Dictator 
Speak  for  Justice 
Right  a Wrong 


ROOM  TO  BE 
announced 


THE  WC«ST  WAV  to  LEARN 

ABOUT  THE  HIGH  COST 
<XA  MEDICAL  EMERGENCY 
WHILE  OUTSIDE  CANADA 
IS  BY  ACCIDENT. 


f 


That’s  why,  before  your  next  trip, 
you’d  be  wise  to  take  out  a 

r'n  ^ ^ health 

\ i j plan.  It’s  the  best  way  to 

protect  yourself  from  unex- 
pected medical  bills  while  travel- 
ling outside  of  Canada. 

To  get  the  coverage  you  need, 
call  our  convenient  toll  free  num- 
ber, 1-800-668-6262,  and  use 
your  credit  card. 

, Or  you  can  buy  a Blue  Cross 

"i  ljr|i  ' f travel  plan  where  you  bank,  shop 

\ *>— J ^ or  through  a Blue  Cross  appoint- 

When  travelling  outside  Canada,  ed  travel  agent, 
a lot  of  people  don’t  know  how  Next  time,  before  you  go, 
to  deal  with  a medical  emergency,  remember  the  Blue  Cross  travel 
They  don’t  know  who  to  call,  health  plan.  And  pack  some 
how  to  pay  for  it,  whether  they’ll  peace  of  mind, 
be  reimbursed. 

The  worst  way  to  find  out  what 
you  don’t  know  is  by  accident. 
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Basketball 
team  loses 

By  Stewart  Shutler 

The  Conestoga  Condors  lost  yet 
again,  this  time  to  the  Algonquin 
Caats  89-62  on  Nov.  30  in  Ontario 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
men’s  basketball  action  at  Cones- 
toga. 

Things  looked  good  early  in  the 
game,  with  Bob  Yorke  hitting  two 
three-point  shots  in  a row  to  start. 
But  the  Caats  quickly  got  the  lead 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  half  and 
kept  it. 

The  score  was  50-37  at  the  half, 
with  the  Caats  missing  a basket  just 
before  the  buzzer. 

The  top  scorer  for  the  Condors 
was  Yorke  with  16  points,  while 
Wayne  Johnson  had  12  and  Jim 
Harley  notched  1 1 . The  high  scorer 
for  the  winners  was  Jay  Peak  with 
19  points. 

Two  nights  before,  the  Condors 
suffered  their  worst  defeat  of  the 
year,  a 121-41  beating  at  the  hands 
of  Seneca  College. 

Yorke  led  the  offence  with  12 
points  while  Johnson  and  Hockbart 
had  six  each. 

The  Condors  were  outmatched 
from  the  start,  trailing  61-19  at  the 
half. 

The  Condors  were  to  meet  Cen- 
tennial College  on  Dec.  6 at  the 
Recreation  Cenu-e. 

Seneca 

cagers 

win 

The  women’s  basketball  Condors 
were  defeated  53-46  by  Seneca 
Coltege  on  Nov.  28  in  an  Ontario 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
game  in  Toronto. 

Dhana  Clements  and  Shari  Jef- 
fery each  scored  10  points,  while 
Karen  Auld  sunk  nine.  The  Con- 
dors trailed  24-15  at  the  half. 

The  Condors  were  to  meet  Cen- 
tennial College  on  Dec.  6 at  the 
Recreation  Centre. 


Bachelor  & 
one  bedroom 
apartments 
starting  at 
$195  per 
month.  For 
more 

information, 
caU  894-2826 
and  leave 
message. 


Condors  beat  Buffalo  State  4-3  • 


By  Leah  Shier  and  Bill 
Doucet 

It’s  amazing  how  killing  off  a 
five-minute  major  penalty  can  put 
a little  spark  in  a burned  out  perfor- 
mance. 

The  Conestoga  Condors  turned 
on  the  power  in  the  final  minutes 
of  the  game  to  surge  past  Buffalo 
State  4-3  on  Nov.  28,  in  Interna- 
tional Collegiate  Hockey  League 
action  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre. 

With  the  score  tied  3-3,  the 
Condors’  Matt  Webb  grabbed  the 
loose  puck  in  front  of  the  net, 
during  a scramble,  and  somehow 
slipped  it  under  Buffalo  State 
goalie  Ken  For  at  1 5 : 3 3 of  the  third 
period  for  the  winner. 

Condor  coach  Scott  Long  said  he 
didn’t  think  the  effort  by  Cones- 
toga was  evident  in  the  final  score. 


The  Condors  started  off  quickly, 
getting  the  only  goal  of  the  first 
period  at  14:40  in  the  low-scoring 
affair.  Kevin  McCrea  took  a Steve 
Weiler  pass  and  took  a low  shot 
that  For  had  to  make  a save  on.  But 
McCrea  picked  up  his  own 
rebound,  made  a nice  move  ai  ound 
the  defenceman,  and  shovelled  the 
puck  into  the  net. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  tie  the  game.  A minute  and 
46  into  the  second  period,  Buffalo 
State’s  Steve  Caswell  picked  up  a 
Dave  Searles  rebound  and  fed  Rick 
Stapian,  who  slapped  it  in  the  net. 
But  the  Condors  regained  the  lead 
two  minutes  later  on  a Shawn 
Wright  slapshot. 

The  flow  of  the  game  shifted  to 
Buffalo  State  when  Matt  Dut- 
kiewicz  pumped  a rebound 
through  Searles’legs  on  the 
powerplay  to  tie  the  game.  Buffalo 


State  then  took  the  lead  at  15:10 
when  Stepian’s  bullet  missed  the 
net  and  came  back  out  front  off  the 
boards.  Dave  Hasse  easily  popped 
the  puck  in  the  open  side. 

The  Condors  dominated  the  scor- 
ing in  the  final  frame.  Stu 


Schneider  came  in  front  of  the  net 
and  easily  beat  For  at  5:25  to  tie  the 
game,  before  Webb’s  goal. 

After  the  dramatic  win  over  Buf- 
falo State,  the  Condors  quickly  had 
their  record  slide  to  4-3  with  two 
losses  at  Penn  State. 


Athletes  of  the  week 


Bob  Yorke 

Bob  Yorke  of  the 
men's  basketball  Con- 
dors was  named  the 
male  athlete  of  the  week 
for  the  week  ending 
Dec.  1. 

Yorke  lead  the  men's 
offence  in  games 
against  Seneca  and  Al- 
gonquin College. 

He  is  a first-year  ac- 
counting student  at  the 
Doon  campus. 


Jennifer  McKnight 

Jennifer  McKnight,  a 
first-year  construction- 
engineering student  at 
the  Doon  campus,  of  the 
women's  basketball 
Condors  is  the  female 
athlete  of  the  week  for 
the  week  ending  Dec.  1. 

McKnight  played  a 
strong  defensive  game 
in  the  women's  basket- 
ball game  against 
Seneca  College  and 
picked  up  9 rebounds. 


Sponsored  by: 

O'Toole's  Roadhouse 
Restaurant 


A Condor  player  is  cross-checked  into  the  net  by  Jeff  Hammer  (9) 
as  goalie  Ken  For  makes  the  save.  (Photo by  Bill  Doucet) 


Intramural  team  of  the  week 

Fun  Bunch  - Co-ed  Broomball  Champions 


/ 


PICTURE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

Becky  Westman  (C),  Paula  Feddema  (C),  Duane 
Shadd,  Matt  Webb,  Tracey  Gimby,  Jeff  Heimpel,  Dan 
Randall,  Marie  Newell,  Tracey  Orvis,  Dave  Searles, 
Tracy  Snedden,  Jay  Woodhouse 

Sponsored  By:  O'Toole's  Roadhouse  Restaurant 

10  Manitou  Dr.,  Kitchener  (519)  893-8008/893-8157 


Cti-ristmas  (PuB 

nifiurs.  (Dec,  6, 1990 
9 p,m, 

tHe  Qudph  Campus 

$2  to  get  in, 
or  one  canned  food  item 
which  wiCC go  to  the 
QueCph  dood  (Ban!<i 


The  Clerical 
Advantage 

Word 

Processing, 

Essays,  Letters 
Flyers,  etc. 

Pick  - up  and 
delivery 
available 

-call  748-5160 


WANTED: 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
INDIVIDUAL 
or  student 
organization  to 
promote  spring  break 
destinations  for  1991. 
Lam  commissions, 
free  trips  and 
valuable  work 
experience. 
Apply  now! 

Call  Student  Travel 
Services 
1-800-265-1799 
ask  for 
Todd 


QueCpB  “Eucfin 
Poumament  ‘Winners 

IstpCacc 

Jane  Si?(smitfi 
(Tracy  Ch)se 

ZndpCacc 

CCarf^ 

Jofm  MacBDonaCd 

SrdpCacc 

Craig  Jdopkins 
JTerry  Cool<i 

CongratuCatioris  and  tfumfQ 

for 

participating 

(# 


(# 
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The  Glitter  and  the  Bitter 


A specie^  hisert  pr^kr^  in  semestei  3. 


Christmas  around  the  world 


Helen  Lavigne,  left,  and  Donna  Bruder,  right,  of  Weight  Watchers 

(Photo  by  liana  C.  Dadds) 

Rumbail  rampage 


By  Jodi  Crawford 

Some  countries  around  the  world 
celebrate  Christmas  very  different- 
ly from  Canadians,  while  others 
have  striking  similarities. 

Christmas  is  one  of  the  only  oc- 
casions celebrated  virtually  world- 
wide. Come  now,  and  visit  Ghana, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Scotland,  in 
their  time  of  Christmas  festivity. 

Rose  Asente  emigrated  from 
Ghana,  arriving  in  Canada  in  Oc- 
tober this  year. 

For  the  first  time,  this  December, 
she  will  face  a frigid,  snowy 
Christmas  instead  of  a sweltering 
one. 

Asente  tells  of  the  Christmas  she 
has  left  behind  in  Ghana.  In  lieu  of 
a typical  Canadian  Chrisunas  tree 
decorated  with  bright  lights  and 
shiny  bulbs,  a Ghanaian  tree  is  con- 
structed of  palm  branches  inter- 
spersed with  flowers  and  set  in 
front  of  every  house. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  western 
commercialism  present  in  some 
urban  areas  of  Ghana,  but  this  does 
not  permeate  the  villages.  Father 
Christmas  is  an  entity  known  only 
to  Ghanaians  through  shopping 
mall  displays. 

Asente  says  people  return  to  their 
hometowns  to  celebrate 
Christmas.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
they  go  to  church  and  keep  vigil 
until  daybreak.  After  church,  a 
feast  is  held  for  families  to  dine 
together.  The  meal  may  consist  of 
fufu,  which  is  a mixture  of  plain- 
tain  (a  banana-like  fruit)  and  cas- 
sava (a  root)  pounded  by  pestle  and 
mortar  to  a mashed  potatoe-like 
substance. 

Family  and  friends  then  ex- 
change gifts  and  cooking.  The 
children  are  dressed  up  nicely  and 
go  from  house  to  house  singing 
carols,  receiving  gifts,  dancing, 
drumming,  and  collecting  money. 
The  entire  village  rallies  to  raise 
funds  for  development. 

In  Ghana,  Christmas  is  a very 
peaceful  time. 


Many  marriages  occur  during 
Christmas  and  also  disputes  tire 
settled. 

Martin  Oudejans  used  to  call 
the  Netherlands  his  home  before 
coming  to  Canada. 

Unlike  Canada,  Christmas  there 
is  not  celebrated  Dec.  25.  On  the 
eve  of  that  day,  families  may  have 
a drink  together  and  then  attend 
midnight  mass.  They  then  enjoy  a 
meal  after  mass,  about  2 or  3 a.m., 
consisting  mainly  of  fruits  and  spe- 
cial breads,  such  as  weinachtstolle 
People  in  the  Netherlands  do  not 
give  presents  at  Christmas,  be- 
cause the  real  celebration  occurs 
three  weeks  earlier,  Dec.  6. 


On  St.  Nicholas  Eve,  Dec.  5, 
presents  arrive.  Stockings  are 
tacked  to  the  chimney’s  mantel- 
piece awaiting  the  arrival  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Carrots  and  hay  are  put 
into  shoes  and  set  in  the  chimney 
for  St.  Nicholas’  horse.  A 
Christmas  tree,  decorated  with  or- 
naments, stands  ready  for  gifts  to 
be  delivered  to  its  shadows. 

On  St.  Nicholas  Eve,  St. 
Nicholas  and  his  nasty  helper. 
Black  Peter,  arrive  — St.  Nicholas 
with  presents  for  the  good  boys  and 
girls.  Black  Peter  with  coal  for  the 
shoes  of  the  bad.  It  is  rumored 
Black  Peter  will  put  bad  children  in 


a bag  and  take  them  on  a plane  to  a 
slaughterhouse  to  be  made  into 
cookies. 

The  children  receive  many  tasty 
goodies,  including  all-spice  can- 
dies, sugary  and  almond-flavored, 
animal-shaped  candies. 

Christmas  dinner  consists  of 
hare,  pheasant,  venison,  or  some 
kind  of  fowl. 

The  three  celebrated  weeks  sur- 
rounding Christmas  in  the  Nether- 
lands are  filled  with  succulent  sups 
and  savory  sweets. 

Peter  Crawford  has  lived  in 
Canada  for  34  years  but  still  has 
strong  memories  of  his  home  land, 
Scotland.  But  he  has  relatively  few 
thoughts  concerning  Christmas 
there,  because  for  the  Scottish, 
Christmas  is  not  a major  holiday. 

In  Scotland  the  greatly  celebrated 
occasion  is  New  Year’s  Eve. 
Christmas  is  an  almost  insig- 
nificant holiday,  only  for  children. 

There  is  not  much  religious  im- 
pact of  Christmas  in  Scotland.  It  is 
only  celebrated  with  immediate 
family.  Carols  are  sung  mainly  in 
the  schools. 

Christmas  trees  are  set  up  and 
stockings  hung  for  the  arrival  of 
Santa  Claus.  Then  there  is  dinner 
and  a yule  log  at  many  Scottish 
homes. 

The  next  morning  the  children 
discover  what  Santa  has  left  them. 
Gifts  if  they  were  good,  and  coal  if 
not.  Adults  do  not  exchange  gifts. 

Goodies  are  shared,  then  comes 
Christmas  dinner.  Goose  or  chick- 
en is  the  main  dish.  Crawford  says 
he  had  not  heard  of  eating  turkey 
for  a holiday  dinner  until  he  arrived 
in  Canada.  Pastries,  cakes,  biscuits 
and  custard  are  enjoyed  for  dessert. 

The  most  special  aspect  of  the 
meal  is  a clouty  dumpling,  a big, 
brown  pudding  cake  full  of  raisins, 
baked  in  a cloth.  If  there  is  any  left 
over,  it  is  fried  up  and  enjoyed  the 
next  day. 

Unlike  Canada,  Christmas  is  not 
an  important  holiday  in  Scotland 
As  Crawford  says,  “It’s  just  not 
major  thing.” 


By  liana  C.  Dadds 

The  rumbail,  so  casually 
draped  across  the  Christmas 
candy  tray,  lifts  its  chocolate 
sprinkle  arm,  and  beckons 
someone  to  eat  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  tantalizing  treat  repre- 
sents hundreds  of  nasty  little 
calories,  just  waiting  to  attach 
themselves  to  a pair  of  un- 
suspecting hips.  Unknown  to 
many,  however,  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  eating  well  at 
Christmas  without  gaining  a 
pound. 

Sensible  eating  is  the  key. 
For  example,  the  daily  intake  of 
calories  for  an  average  woman 
is  1,460  to  1,850.  This  does  not 
mean  one  should  fast  for  weeks 
before,  but  rather  plan  out  the 
season  so  as  to  have  the  best 
time  with  the  least  negative 
result. 

“We  present  stategies  for  the 
member  (of  Weight  Watchers) 
to  use  to  help  them  get  through 
that  party  or  that  dinner  at 
mom’s,  or  that  holiday  season 
as  a whole,”  Helen  Lavigne, 
area  service  representative  of 
Weight  Watchers,  says. 

“It’s  not  just  saying  to  them 
that  ‘yoii  can’t  have  that.’  It’s 
like  sitting  farther  away  from 
the  peanut  bowl,  socializing 
with  people  and  getting  them  to 
talk,  rather  than  concentrating 
on  food  all  the  time,”  Donna 
Bruder,  regional  manager  of 
Weight  Watchers,  says. 

Bruder  and  Lavigne  suggest 


if  a big  dinner  or  party  is  on  a 
Christmas  agenda,  one  should 
be  prepared.  Eat  sensibly,  and 
regularly.  The  last  thing  par- 
tiers  need  is  to  make  themselves 
sick  just  as  the  Yule  season 
begins. 

If  over-indulgence  is  a con- 
cern, even  with  these  hints  in 
mind,  make  a schedule  listing 
all  events  for  the  two  weeks  of 
Christmas. 

This  planner  would  include 
all  meals,  and  should  include, 
for- the  average  woman,  about 
two  to  three  fruit  groups,  at  least 
three  vegetable  groups,  three  fat 
groups,  five  to  six  protein 
groups  (meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
cheese),  three  bread  groups,  two 
milk  groups,  and  the  ever- 
necessary  six  tx>  eight  glasses  of 
water  a day. 

This  guide  is  just  a sugges- 
tion; there  are  some  who  believe 
one  should  not  worry  about 
weight  over  the  holiday  season. 

“It’s  Christmas,  for  goodness 
sake!  You  only  live  once. 
Throw  caution  over  your 
shoulder  — like  spilled  salt  — 
and  enjoy.  There  is  always  a 
New  Year’s  Resolution,”  Freda 
McConnell,  a seasoned  dieter, 
says. 

“I’ve  done  every  diet  pos- 
sible,” McConnell  assures. 
“I’ve  done  the  three-day  one, 
the  ten-day  one,  even  the  one 
where  you  . . . you  probably 
don’t  want  to  hear  about  that 
one.”  The  season  outweighs 
vanity,  according  to  Mc- 
Connell. 


t 


Confessions  of  a shopping  mall  Santa  Claus 


By  Mel  Taylor 

We  were  in  dire  financial  straits 
when  I received  the  call.  The  voice 
was  my  first  indication  that  I might 
have  been  unemployed  lately  for  a 
reason,  perhaps  held  in  reserve,  to 
serve  some  higher  purpose. 

"If  you  don  a red  suit  and  a 
beard,  and  go  ’Ho’ , they  will 
come.” 

The  voice’s  message  burned  into 
my  memory,  and  would  have 
rested  on  the  back-burner  of  my 
mind  were  it  not  for  the  events 
following. 

The  ritual  of  poring  over  the 
classified  section  seldom  buoyed 
our  spirits  in  those  days.  We  could 
barely  scrape  together  enough 
pocket  lint  to  pay  the  bills. 
Christmas  was  fast  approaching. 
The  prisons  and  the  workhouses 
were  full. 


“Hand  me  the  paper.  I’ll  find  you 
a job,”  my  spouse  jibed  encourag- 
ingly. 

“Here’s  one,”  she  laughed, 
“Temporary  Manpower  needs  a 
Santa  Claus  for  the  Pen  Centre.” 
Something  snapped  inside  my 
nearly  six-foot,  hundred-and-thir- 
ty-  five-pound  body.  Of  course  I 
could  play  a jolly,  obese  harbinger 
of  peace  and  goodwill . It’ s all  done 
with  padding  and  mirrors,  alter  all. 
Then,  too,  there  was  that  voice. 

Putting  on  my  ruddiest  cheeks 
and  walking  in  what  I believed  to 
be  a rotund  fashion,  I heaved  my 
gangling  bulk  down  to  the  tem- 
porary manpower  office  for  an  in- 
terview. 

In  typical  Hollywood  style, 
where  small-town  boy  makes  big, 
they  pinned  a medal  on  me  and 
said,  “You’re  our  boy.” 

Besides,  I had  charmed  them  into 


hiring  me  through  sheer  joviality 
and  saintly  bearing. 

Somewhere,  however,  around  the 
point  where  money  came  in,  my 
baser  instincts  overcame  my  saint- 
ly intentions.  I suddenly  felt  I had 
gained  employment  and  lost  a call- 
ing. 

My  spirits  flagged  when  the  mall 
staff,  assigned  as  Santa’s  valets, 
failed  to  produce  boots,  eyebrows 
and  — a minor  oversight  — a 
belly. 

However,  a sporting  pair  of  Wel- 
lingtons was  hastily  rounded  up,  a 
pillow  was  added  for  bulk,  and 
whiteface  was  daubed  on  for 
eyebrows. 

No  first-class  saint  this,  to  be 
sure,  but  a host  of  eager  tykes  were 
waiting  in  vociferous  anticipation 
of  straddling  Santa’s  knee. 

I entered  the  arena  of  Christmas 
shopping  and  was  never  quite  the 


same  again. 

One  relentless  tape  of  cheery 
carols,  played  over  and  again. 
Parents  prodding  reluctant  waifs  to 
pose  for  photographs.  Wailing 
thrashes  of  discontent  squirming 
off  Santa’s  knee,  or  fouling  it.  Em- 
phatic “I  wants”  punctuating  the 
general  din.  Chair  sores  as  big  as 
your  thumb.  Lunchtime  rendez- 
vous with  other  celebrities  with 
double-  burger-sesame-bunned 
heads.  Clowns.  Clowns  love  Santa. 
Disgruntled  relatives  begging  for 
another  pose,  WITH  A SMILE 
THIS  TIME.  Again,  those  cheery 
carols,  burning  into  my  memory. 
The  furtive  trips  for  a little  saintly 
relief.  Solitary  lunches  shared  with 
a stockroom  full  of  mannequins. 
Chair  sores  as  big  as  your  fist. 

It  all  passed  in  a flash  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Shoppers 
wandered  home  early  to  family  and 


friends.  A live  choir  sang  the 
carols.  The  janitor  idly  swept  up 
tinsel  and  snowflakes  around  my 
castle,  and  sang  along.  Children 
were  off  getting  nestled  snug  in 
their  beds.  And  I was  out  of  a job. 

Heading  out  across  a windswept 
parking  lot,  after  tucking  belly  and 
beard  away  for  the  season,  things 
suddenly  became  perfectly  calm 
and  clear. 

"If  you  don  a red  suit  and  a 
beard,  and  go  ’Ho’,  they  will 
come.” 

Voices  in  your  head  and  Santa 
can’t  be  make-believe.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  follow  our  hearts 
wherever  they  lead.  To  be  good 
and  generous,  to  be  fair  and  kind 
are  not  just  the  stuff  of  dreams. 
They’re  not  just  a job.  They’re  a 
sacred  trust. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all 
a good  nighL 


Searching  high  and 
iow  for  the  perfect  tree 

By  Angie  Hill 


For  many,  Christmas  fun  starts 
about  two  weeks  before  Dec.  25, 
when  the  hunt  for  the  perfect 
Christmas  tree  begins. 

Pine  and  spruce  trees  are  the 
green  symbols  of  Christmas.  Some 
people  have  chosen  artificial  trees 
— easily  assembled,  easily  taken 
down.  They  store  well  in  a closet, 
and  don’t  shed  their  needles. 

Others  remain  with  old  tradition 
and  scout  out  their  own  tree. 

This  is  how  it  is  done.  Once  the 
bush  has  been  located,  venture  into 
its  depths  and  find  the  swampiest 
area,  for  this  is  where  the  best  trees 
are.  In  your  tree  hunting  kit,  take 
along  a pair  of  warm  gloves  or  mit- 
tens, wear  a warm  old  winter  coat, 
a touque  or  ear  muffs,  and  high 
boots  — a must  because  danger 
spots  are  easily  covered  in  snow, 
and  in  swampy  areas,  high  water 
can  be  a problem.  Also,  take  a 
compass  with  you  in  the  kit.  If  by 
chance  you  get  lost,  a compass  can 
aid  you  in  returing  safely  home. 

Pine  or  spruce  are  the  traditional 
trees,  but  a pine’s  needles  are 
much  shorter,  making  it  easier  to 
decorate. 

“Going  out  and  getting  your  own 
tree  puts  you  more  in  the  Christmas 
spirit,”  says  58-year-old  George 
Lantz  of  Normanby  Township. 
“I’ve  been  doing  it  for  a lot  of  years 
(tree  hunting)  and  besides,  it’s 
cheaper  to  go  and  steal  them  off 
your  own  property,  or  off  one  of 
your  relative’s  land,  than  to  buy 
one.” 

Most  times,  the  trees  found  on  the 
ground  are  too  small,  or  too  scanty 
to  use  for  Christmas.  The  secret 
find  a tall,  old  tree  full  of  branches. 
Climb  to  the  height  you  want  and 
cut  it  there.  Tree  life  is  not 
destroyed  because  cutting  the  top 
off  rids  the  tree  of  some  old  or 
parasitic  limbs,  and  the  the  old  tree 
can  grow  to  a taller  height. 

When  cutting,  it  is  best  to  use  a 
handsaw.  The  handsaw  will  give 
you  a cleaner  and  more  accurate  cut 
than  an  axe.  The  hard  blows  of  an 
axe  to  the  trunk  will  split  and  ruin 
the  tree. 

After  the  tree  is  cut,  you  have  to 
get  it  out  of  the  bush.  Drag  it  by 
hand.  Included  in  your  tree  hunting 
kit  should  be  a pair  of  leather 
gloves,  so  the  needles,  the  bark  and 
gums  from  the  tree  don’t  get  on 
your  hands,  or  puncture  them 
during  cutting  or  dragging.  If  the 
tree  is  not  in  a swampy,  or  dense 
part  of  the  bush,  a snowmobile 
could  be  used  to  drag  it  out.  Load 
it  onto  your  vehicle  awaiting  the 


hunted  tree  and  take  your  prize 
home. 

Once  home,  the  tree  cannot  be  put 
up  immediately.  It  should  be  taken 
to  a warm  place  to  allow  the  snow 
to  melt  off,  and  to  let  the  tree  dry 
out  a little  before  decorating.  The 
intial  cut  may  not  be  perfect,  so 
once  the  tree  is  dry,  cut  it  to  the 
appropriate  size.  Now,  the  tree  is 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  stand  and 
decorated. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  shedding 
on  the  floor  or  carpet,  some  people, 
such  as  Audrey  Lerch  of  RR  1 
Mildmay,  say  the  best  bet  is  to  cut 
the  tree  trunk  on  an  angle  so  it 
absorbs  more  water. 

“All  my  life  we’ve  used  real  trees 
for  Christmas.  They  look  so  much 
nicer  and  smell  somuch  better  than 
a fake  tree.  I never  have  a problem 
with  the  needles  falling  off  my 
trees,  because  I use  a mixture  that 
adds  moisture  to  the  needles.  First, 

I put  the  tree  into  a normal  tree 
stand  and  let  it  sit  for  a couple  of 
days  before  decorating  it.  To  keep 
it  full  of  moisture  I use  a mixture  of 
sugar  and  water  located  in  a bowl 
directly  under  the  trunk.  This 
keeps  nutrients  running  through  the 
tree,  and  to  the  needles.  They  take 
a lot  of  water  you  know!  They  are 
usually  watered  two  or  three  times 
a day,  depending  on  how  big  the 
tree  is,”  Lerch  says. 

The  tree  plays  a major  part  in  the 
decorating  process.  If  the  branches 
are  varied  in  size,  the  lights  will  not 
fit  on  just  right.  Holes  in  the  tree 
caused  by  scanty  branches  can  be 
unattractive.  Decorations  may  be 
lopsided  due  to  an  uneven  tree. 
Make  sure  the  perfect  tree  has  been 
hunted  and  it  will  be  put  to  good 
use. 

These  days,  with  the  concerns  of 
the  enviroment,  and  the  diminshing 
forest  land,  Christmas  tree  hunting 
may  be  frowned  upon  by  some.  As 
long  as  the  pnvile  ge  is  not  abused 
by  cutting  down  two  or  three  trees, 
when  you  only  need  one,  then  good 
forest  life  has  not  been  put  to  waste. 

When  the  snow  flies  and 
Christmas  comes  rolling  around, 
consider  going  out  and  getting  your 
own  tree.  However,  if  good  trees 
are  found  on  someone  else’s  land, 
make  sure  permission  is  granted 
before  entering.  One  other  good 
idea  — give  nature  a Christmas 
gift.  Go  back  when  the  snow  melts 
and  the  land  thaws,  to  the  place 
where  you  took  the  tree  off,  and 
replace  it  with  a sapling.  Mother 
nature  will  thank  you. 


Not  every  Christmas  is  merry 


By  Livia  Srbu 

I hated  my  18th  Christmas.  As 
Christmases  go,  it  was  the  worst. 
There  was  loneliness,  and  anger 
and  resentment.  What  bothered 
me  the  most  was  the  possibility  of 
having  to  spend  the  joyous  season 
by  myself. 

It  had  all  begun  months  before, 
when  my  mother  and  I moved 
away  from  my  father.  My  sister 
was  working  in  Toronto  at  the 
time,  and  my  brother,  Mike,  was 
with  my  father.  I guess  we  girls 
had  finally  convinced  her  she 
deserved  a better  life.  It  was  a 
difficult  time  for  all  of  us.  My 
sister  felt  sorry  for  the  old  man. 
Mike  and  I weren’t  speaking  to  one 
another.  My  mother  probably  had 
it  the  worst.  She  felt  as  though  she 
had  been  torn  in  two,  and  I felt  only 
anger  and  indifference. 

But  as  the  months  went  by,  and 
while  I was  in  the  prime  of  my 
rebellious  years,  my  mother  had 
begun  accepting  my  father  again, 
and  had  even  gone  to  see  him  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I couldn’t 
believe  his  lines:  “I  am  sorry,  I 
want  you  back.” 

To  me  he  was  just  scum,  and  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him . 

As  fate  would  have  it,  my  mother 
returned  to  my  father’s  home,  to 
the  man  who  had  treated  her 
wretchedly  for  the  better  part  of  22 
years,  and  defiled  her  of  all  self-es- 
teem. 

Christmas  was  approaching  and 
the  thought  of  spending  it  in  an 
environment  that  was  anything  but 
comfortable,  frightened  me.  Why 
should  I play  up  to  the  family 


facade — being  civil  to  a father 
whom  I liked  little  and  respected 
even  less? 

Thoughts  kept  rushing  through 
my  young,  vulnerable  brain,  like 
ether  through  a vein.  Why  had  my 
mother  chosen  to  return  to  him  who 
had  made  her  life,  and  her 
children’s  lives,  miserable?  Why 
had  she  chosen  him  over  me? 

The  loneliness  I felt  that 
Christmas  was  like  none  I had 
known  before.  I pitied  myself.  I 
thought  I deserved  better. 

I turned  to  the  bottle  for  console- 
ment,  hoping  Jack  Daniels  might 
dilute  my  sorrow,  but  even  Jack 
proved  to  be  of  little  comfort. 

Leslie  Hazelton,  in  her  book  en- 
. titled.  The  Right  to  Feel  Bad,  says 
we  are  all  victims  of  the  holiday 
season.  We  are  convinced  there  is 
such  a thing  as  the  perfect 
Christmas  and  in  trying  to  live  up 
■ to  those  expectations,  we  face  the 
depression  of  not  achieving  them. 
Hazelton  says,  if  we  are  lucky,  we 
might  spend  at  least  one  such  per- 
. feet  holiday  and  then  spend  years 
j trying  to  recapture  that  perfection, 
working  twice  as  hard  to  repeat 
what  is  essentially  unrepeatable. 

“Perfection  and  happiness  are  of 
, the  moment,  defeating  the  best  of 
plans.  But  we  still  go  through  the 
motions  in  the  hope  that  the  mo- 
tions themselves  will  generate  the 
right  feelings. 

“If  those  comparisons  were  not 
available,  the  feeling  we  hope  for 
might  be  more  attainable;  if  we 
were  not  so  clear  in  our  minds 
about  exactly  what  we  want  we 
might  find  it  quite 

easily,”  she  says. 


As  it  turns  out,  I did  end  up 
spending  the  holiday  with  my 
parents  and  brother  and  sister.  It 
was  not  a happy  time  for  me,  but, 
to  be  honest,  I never  really  gave  it 
a chance. 

I vowed  to  make  Christmas  a 
miserable  time  for  me  thereafter. 
Christmas  was  a scapegoat  for  me. 
It  was  vulnerable  to  my  attacks.  It 
was  the  culprit  of  my  depression. 
But  the  holiday  wasn’t  to  blame,  I 
was.  My  misery  was  caused  by  my 
unrelenting  pigheadedness,  my  not 
wanting  to  accept  the  situation. 

What  I failed  to  realize  was 
Christmas  is  meant  for  giving,  not 
just  taking.  On  my  18th 
Christmas,  I thought  only  of 
myself.  During  that  time  I had 

brought  down  everyone  else,  so 
they,  too,  could  share  in  my 
misery.  Never  once  did  I think 
about  my  mother’s  need  for  com- 
panionship. Her  persistent  pleas 
for  understanding  went  unheeded. 
Perhaps  she  required  more  than  the 
affections  of  a daughter,  but  I 
didn’t  see  that  then. 

Perhaps,  if  nothing  else,  it  was 
convenience  that  brought  her  back 
into  my  father’s  arms.  Perhaps, 
but  it  was  not  my  concern. 

Somewhere  during  these  past 
three  years,  I had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  childhood  naivete  and 
emotionalism,  to  a greater  under- 
standing, knowledge,  and  accep- 
tance of  life’s  situations. 

I look  forward  to  Christmas  this 
year,  I am  going  into  it  with  an 
open  mind.  What  happiness  I shall 
experience  from  it  will  be  reflec- 
tive of  the  wholehearted  happiness 
I eminate. 


So,  you  like  to  ski  at  Chicopee? 


By  Andy  Dugan 

So,  you  think  it’s  too  cold  to  play  outside.  You 
know  the  first  thing  to  go  are  your  hands  — it 
doesn’t  matter  what  kind  of  mitts  you  spent  your 
last  paycheck  on  — they  won’t  work  either.  Next, 
the  knees.  They  start  to  sieze  just  as  you  give  up 
and  wipe  your  runny  nose  with  those  new  mitts  you 
swore  you’d  keep  clean  this  year. 

Unbelievable  as  it  might  sound,  there  are 
thousands  of  people  in  this  area  who  think  this  sort 
of  thing  is  actually  fun!  They’ve  spent  at  least  $350 
on  equipment  and  another  $200  just  to  be  here. 
They  strap  boards  to  their  feet,  and  risk  their  necks 
sliding  down  a hill  (I’m  sorry,  slope),  only  to  line 
up  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Chicopee  Ski  Club  is  open  again  this  year, 
with  a membership  of  6,000,  not  to  mention  the 
number  of  people  buying  day  passes.  Last  year, 
13,000  — count  ’em  — 13,000  school  kids  came 
out  on  field  trips  alone. 

Peter  Schwirtlich,  director  of  skiing,  says  the 
number  of  members  has  not  increased  for  the  past 
three  years,  nor  is  it  likely  to.  Until  a major  expan- 
sion is  complete,  the  club  wants  to  stay  at  about  the 
same  size.  Otherwise,  line-ups  would  be  just  too 
long. 

The  expansion  is  an  artificially  created  hill, 
extending  what  is  already  there.  Clean  fill  has  been 
accumulating  over  the  last  1 5 years,  and  it  will  take 
five  more  to  finish  the  job.  Quite  a pile! 
Meanwhile,  there  are  two  new  chairlifts  slated  for 
the  next  two  years,  at  a price  of  between  $250,000 
to  $500,000  each.  This  is  a club  determined  to  pull 
itself  up  by  its  own  bindings! 

Chicopee  is  a non-profit  organization,  owned 
by  its  members.  The  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority  owns  the  hill,  having  bought  it  in  1963. 
The  board  of  directors  is  comprised  of  volunteers. 
The  club  opened  in  1934,  and  added  a ski  jump 
only  one  year  later.  In  1940,  the  membership 
totalled  650,  and  the  price  of  a membership  was  a 
hefty  four  dollars  for  men,  three  dollars  for  women 


(how’s  that  for  discrimination?)  and  a buck  for 
kids. 

This  year,  an  . adult  membership  will  be  $295 
plus  GST,  kids  get  in  for  a paltry  $218  plus  GST. 
Of  course,  there  are  family  rates,  student  rates, 
family  of  two  rates,  family  of  three  rates  (all  the 
way  up  to  family  of  seven  rates),  rates  for  two 
adults  only,  corporate  rates  and  senior  rates.  Sorry 
ladies,  these  days  you  pay  the  whole  ticket. 

For  non-members,  there  are  day  passes  and 
night  passes.  There  is  a full  line  of  rental  equipment 
for  those  who  just  want  to  try  it  out. 

Chicopee’s  ski  school  has  four  levels,  45 
instructors  and  from  2,000  to  2,500  students.  Clas- 
ses are  offered  in  the  evening  and  during  winter 
vacations.  For  the  dead  beginner  (no  pun  in- 
tended), there  is  a package  deal  including  ski  rent- 
al, lift  pass  for  the  beginner  hill  (you  probably 
don’t  want  to  venture  any  further)  and  a lesson.  The 
cost:  $28  — not  bad  for  a full  day’s  entertainment. 
For  the  more  devout  beginner,  the  Chicopee  ski 
shop  offers  a package  deal  which  includes  the 
purchase  of  skis,  bindings,  poles  and  a “learn  to 
ski”  lesson  package  with  the  ski  school.  Cost: 
$249. 

The  biggest  advantage  Chicopee  has  to  offer 
is  its  proximity  to  urban  life.  The  whole  resort  is 
flood-lit  six  nights  a week  until  1 1 p.m.,  making  it 
a reasonable  option  for  an  evening’s  exercise. 
Peoplecan  drop  by  for  just  a few  hours  skiing  in 
the  evening,  and  enjoy  a beautiful  view  of  the  city 
below. 

Down  at  the  clubhouse,  there  is  a place  to 
relax.  It  was  originally  constructed  in  1948  by 
volunteers,  with  used  telephone  poles.  Reducing, 
reusing  and  recycling  is  not  only  an  idea  of  the 
modern  times.  The  updated  version  offers  a 
cafeteria  and  a fully  licenced  bar  for  a touch  of 
added  warmth  — both  with  a panoramic  view  of 
the  slopes. 

So  bundle  up!  Take  a friend.  Your  knees  may 
freeze  and  your  thumbs  go  numb,  but  life’s  full  of 
ups  and  downs  no  matter  how  you 
look  at  it. 


The  Glitter  and  the  Bitter:  Spoke  Supplementr 


Fun,  sun,  sand  or  snow 
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Advertising  blitz 
is  in  full  swing 


By  Judy  Willan 

The  hoi  sun  is  beating  down  on 
your  half-naked  botly.  A salt  water 
droplet  trickles  slowly  down  your 
arm  as  the  sun  rays  chase  it,  warm- 
ing your  skin  as  it  goes. 

Swish,  swish  — the  snow  sprays 
to  each  side  as  skis  cut  a path  clown 
the  hill  or  music,  people’s  laughter 
and  singing  fill  the  air  as  the  fes- 
tivitiies  fo  the  carnival  transpire. 

Four,  three,  two  , one.  Happy 
New  Year!  You  turn  to  your 
neighbor  to  give  him  the  first  hug 
and  kiss  of  the  new  year.  Greetings 
are  exchanged  in  both  official  lan- 
guages. 

Whatever  your  pleasure,  there  is 
a vacation  get-away  for  the  stu- 
dents at  Conestoga  College. 

The  Doon  Student  Association  is 
offering  three  trips  this  year,  begin- 
ning with  New  Year’s  Eve.  An 
excursion  to  Montreal  is  a new 
idea. 

“This  is  the  first  lime  for  New 
Year’s  in  a number  of  years,” 
Cheryl  Davenport,  activities  co-or- 
dinator for  the  DSA,  says. 

A couple  of  years  ago  Davenport 
took  the  trip  herself  to  see  whether 
it  would  be  suitable  for  students. 
Cost-wise  and  from  the  facts,  it, 
“made  it  an  ideal  trip,”  Davenport 
says. 

The  departure  date  is  Dec.  30, 
1990,  for  two  nights’  accommoda- 
tion at  the  Comfort  Suites,  in  the 
heart  of  the  action.  Upon  arrival  it 
is  recommended  students  pick  up 
the  information  kit  provided.  To 
experience  the  charm  and  charac- 
ter of  Montreal  both  day  and  night 
there  will  be  an  Adanac  Tours  rep- 
resentative available,  along  with 
hotel  staff,  to  direct  students  to  the 
right  place.  Whatever  the  desire  to 


see  and  do,  the  final  choice  is  up  to 
the  student. 

At  four  to  a room  the  cost  is  $99' 
per  person,  three  to  a room  is  $12^ 
and  $149  for  two.  Add  to  this  $30 
for  tax  and  service  charge.- 
Deposits  will  be  accepted  anytime, 
and  so  far  the  response  is  good.i 
(Balance  was  due  Nov.  30,  so  if 
you  missed  it,  maybe  next  year!) 

Quebec  Winter  Carnival 

Bienvenue!  Ice  sculptures,  skat- 
ing, drinking,  singing,  dancing  and 
much,  much  more  are  all  a part  of 
the  Quebec  Winter  Carnival.  The 
carnival  doesn’t  have  to  end  at 
Conestoga  College,  you  can  ex- 
tend the  spirit  over  the  weekend  in 
Quebec  City. 

This  trip  is  run  in  conjunction 
with  Winter  Carnival  Week,  Feb.  4 
to  Feb.  8 (1991),  here  at  Cones- 
toga. For  those  lucky  people  who 
decide  to  pick  this  trip  as  their 
winter  get-away,  the  bus  will 
depart  from  Conestoga  College  at 
midnight  Thursday  Feb.  7,  during 
the  Winter  Carnival  Pub,  and  ar- 
rive in  Quebec  City  early  the  next 
morning,  just  in  time  to  organize 
and  hit  the  streets  to  participate  in 
as  many  carnival  events  as  pos- 
sible. 

Representatives  at  the  hotel,  and 
from  Adanac  Tours,  can  guide  stu- 
dents to  where  the  events  are.  A 
main  list  of  events  will  be  avail- 
able. Two  nights  will  be  spent  at 
the  Hotel  Clarendon,  an  authentic 
Quebccois  ’30s-style  hotel  located 
in  the  old  section  of  Quebec  City. 
The  images  of  Quebec’s  colorful 
history  will  captivate  any  visitor. 
Experience  true  French  cuisine  or, 
if  preferable,  McDonald’s  is  close 
at  hand. 

Make  a deposit  now  before  it’s 
too  late.  Davenport  says  this  is  a 


very  popular  trip,  and  has  become 
a tradition  with  Conestoga  College 
students.  The  trip  is  also  offered  to 
oilier  universities  and  colleges,  as 
are  all  the  trips  sponsored  by  the 
DSA.  The  price  can’t  be  beat  at 
$119  per  person  for  four  to  a room, 

$ 1 29  for  three,  and  $ 149  for  double 
occupancy.  Add  on  to  the  price 
$28  for  tax  and  service.  A deposit 
of  $75  is  due  Dec.  7,  with  the 
balance  due  on  Jan.  6, 1991. 

Cancun,  Mexico 

A different  sun  destination  is  of- 
fered to  the  students  each  year  for 
their  study  week.  “This  year,  Can- 
cun is  it.  The  response  so  far  is  very 
good,  with  20  deposits.  It  is  a good 
idea  to  book  early.  It  is  on  a first- 
come,  first-serve  basis,”  Daven- 
port says. 

Cancun  was  picked  as  a sun  des- 
tination for  students  because  of  the 
hotel,  location,  sights  to  see  and 
price.  All  made  Cancun  the  best 
value  for  the  student  dollar. 

Cancun  was  once  a fishing  vil- 
lage, but  now  it  is  a spectacular 
vacation  retreat,  with  many  things 
to  see  and  do.  The  recommended 
hotel  is  called  Casa  Maya,  located 
on  the  Caribbean  side  of  Mexico 
— the  most  expensive  of  the  three 
hotels  offered.  The  DSA  recom- 
mends this  hotel  because,  though  it 
costs  $50  more  than  the  mid-priced 
competitor,  it  offers  more  for  the 
dollar. 

Activities  will  be  arranged  by  the 
hotel  and  the  Adanac  Tours  repre- 
sentative. Both  will  help  to  head 
the  students  in  the  direction  they 
wish  to  go,  whether  it  is  a side 
excursion,  to  see  the  anicenl 
Mayan  ruins  at  Tulum,  Chichen- 
Itza  or  Coba,  or  a day  on  the  beach. 


By  Joe  Melo 

In  horse  racing  they  call  it  the 
stretch  run,  in  baseball,  the  dog 
days  of  summer.  But  in  the  retail 
business  it’s  the  time  to  cash  in. 

For  retailers,  Christmas  is  the 
most  profitable  lime  of  the  year.  So 
the  advertising  blitz  is  in  full 
swing  and  there’s  nothing  you  can 
do  to  avoid  it. 

Unless  you’ve  been  hog-tied, 
lying  hogs,  watching  hogs  or 
eating  them,  you  may  not  have 
noticed  advertisers’  yearly  tradi- 
tion and  contribution  to  our  social, 
yet  just  society.  A 30-pound 
catalogue  arrives  in  your  over- 
worked mail  box,  along  with  those 
omnipresent  flyers.  But  the  most 
powerful  Yuletide  ad  blitz  comes 
via  the  television. 

Since  the  Christmas  season  ac- 
counts for  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
sales  for  most  retailers,  they  have 
to  bombard  us  for  two  months  to 
shop  at  their  store  and  buy  their 
products.  But,  does  it  really  work? 

An  unscientific  survey,  con- 
ducted by  a journalism  student, 
tried  to  answer  that  question.  The 
survey  was  handed  out  to  100 
people  in  area  stores,  to  some  Con- 
estoga College  students  and  facul- 
ty- 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of 
respondents  are  agitated  by  the 
commercial  blitz.  And  74  per  cent 
said  Christmas  has  become  too 
commercial.  The  other  26  per  cent 
said  advertising  piques  interest  in 
the  holiday  season. 

“For  those  of  us  who  don’t 
believe  in  Christ,  we  need  some 
excuse  to  celebrate,”  a female 
respondent  said. 

Another  91  per  cent  said  they 
shop  at  their  favorite  stores  and 


commercials  don’t  influence  their 
decisions.  And  86  per  cent  .said 
commercials  have  no  real  bearing 
on  what  they  buy  for  Christmas. 

“I  just  buy  what  I think  my 
parents  or  girlfiend  want,  or 
whatever  I can  afford,”  a 21  -year- 
old  male  said. 

Most  respondents  said  they  feel 
some  kind  of  pressure  to  buy  gifts. 

“You  are  almost  expected  to  buy 
people  gifts.  I’d  rather  just  bring  a 
bottle  along,  have  fun  and  sing  and 
enjoy  everyone’s  company.” 

Others  said  they  were  worried  the 
traditional  meaning  of  Christmas  is 
lost  with  all  the  commercialism. 

“When  I was  young,  we’d  make 
gifts  for  our  parents  and  play  in  the 
snow;  the  family  was  always 
together.  Now,  no  one  really  cares 
about  sharing  and  love,  they  just 
want  to  know  if  you  still  have  a 
receipt  in  case  they  want  to  ex- 
change your  gift,”  another  respon- 
dent wrote. 

A survey  question  asked  what 
gifts  the  respondent  would  like  to 
receive.  The  wish  list  was  varied. 
Everything  from  food  preessors 
and  the  popular  Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtle  dolls,  to  skates.  None 
of  the  lists  contained  the  Christmas 
albums  by  washed-up  singers  ad- 
vertised on  televison. 

“When  I was  young  I wanted  toys 
but  now  I need  dentures,  that’ s why 
Christmas  is  different  when  you 
get  older,  you  get  things  that  you 
need  rather  than  want,”  an  elderly 
respondent  said. 

Other  gift  ideas  included;  glow  in 
the  dark  condoms,  edible  under- 
wear, golf  clubs,  a golf  club  mem- 
bership, diamond  ring,  Nintendo 
games,  computers,  a chainsaw  and 
a new  wife.  But  buy  far  the  most 
popular  response  was  for  clothes. 


there  since  mid-November.  (Photo  by  Nana  C.  Dadds) 


Some  embarrassing  moments  to  avoid 

tacky.  If  you  like  it  that  way,  fine,  but  a 


By  Matthew  Saddington 

There  are  many 
things  to  do  at 

Christmas  time,  but 
there  are  also  many 
don’ts. 

At  Christmas,  you 
should  spend  time  with 
your  family.  You 
should  have  a 

Christmas  dinner.  You  should  get  lots  of 
nice  presents,  and  you  should  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry. 

Never,  at  Christmas,  invite  an  old 
boyfriend,  or  girlfriend  to  your  family’s 
Christmas  dinner,  especially  if  your  new 
boy,  or  girlfriend  is  going  to  be  there.  This 
is  what  is  affectionately  known  as  a stupid 
move.  Old  boyfriend  and  new  boyfriend, 
are  bound  to  clash  and  spoil  everyone’s  fun, 


and  just  how  do  you  seat  them?  One  on 
either  side  of  you? 

If  attending  church  at  Christmas,  it  is 
probably  not  a good  idea  to  indulge  in  egg 
nog  before  going.  The  rum  content  in  this 
drink  has  a tendency  to  make  people  loud 
and  boisterous  — not  exactly  the  best  com- 
bination when  mixed  with  a Christmas  ser- 
vice. Could  you  imagine  someone  standing 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  reverend’s  sermon 
and  saying  something  completely  irrational 
about  the  Christmas  story,  solely  because 
the  egg  nog  they  drank  earlier  has  gone  to 
their  head?  Not  exactly  the  best-timed 
comment. 

Christmas  gifts  also  have  some  dos  and 
don’ts  about  them.  It  is  not  a wise  idea  to 
buy  your  mother  a vacuum  cleaner  for 
Christmas.  This  could  only  indicate  to  her 
that  she  doesn’t  keep  the  house  clean 
enough  with  the  vacuum  she  has,  and  needs 


a newer  one  to  do  a better  job. 

It  is  also  not  a good  idea  to  buy  the 
teenager  who  likes  Metallica  and  Guns 
and  Roses  a New  Kids  on  the  Block  doll. 
Most  likely  this  toy  will  end  up  hanging 
from  a car’s  rearview  mirror,  with  a noose 
around  its  neck. 

Put  some  time  and  consideration  into  gift 
purchasing.  It  is  not  a good  idea  to  buy 
them  at  the  last  minute,  or  to  buy  things  you 
think  everyone  else  will  like  because  you 
do.  People  like  things  that  interest  them, 
not  you. 

One  of  the  biggest  faux  pas  at  Christmas 
time,  though,  is  the  Christmas  tree.  People 
think  in  order  for  a tree  to  be  decorated 
properly  it  must  be  covered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  globes  and  balls  and  all  the 
things  the  children  have  made  for 
Christmas  since  they  were  five. 

This  really  makes  the  tree  look  gaudy  and 


little  green  on  a tree  will  not  hurt. 

The  worst  mistake  at  Christmas  though  is 
definitely  having  the  children’s  presents 
under  the  tree  before  Santa  is  to  come. 

How  can  a child  believe  Santa  brings  the 
presents  when  they  are  sitting  under  the  tree 
for  three  weeks  before  Christmas?  Not 
only  that,  but  the  presents  become  ver>' 
tempting  to  the  children  and  usually  the 
corners  of  the  wrapping  paper  get 
mysteriously  ripped  off,  exposing  the  gift 
underneath.  There  goes  the  suprise  of 
opening  the  present  on  Christmas  morning. 

Those  are  just  a few  of  the  Christmas 
errors  people  make.  Everyone  does  them, 
so  don’t  feel  bad  if  you  do.  Most  can  be 
avoided  though  by  using  a little  common 
sense. 

• Think  and  Ye  shall  receive  most  of  the 
gifts  you  want  anyway. 


A star  lights  the  way 

By  Leah  Shier 

Christmas  means  many  different  things  to  many  people.To  some 
it  signifies  Santa  Claus,  tinsel  and  presents.  To  others  it  is  a time 
for  family  and  friends.  Still  to  others  it  is  a time  of  peace  on  earth, 
love,  joy  and  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

“It  is  important  to  remember  that  God  cared  and  loved  us  enough 
to  come  down  into  our  situation  himself.  When  hearing  the  story 
about  the  birth  of  Jesus  many  people  seem  to  forget  the  rescue 
message  in  this  story.  The  nativity  story  doesn’t  appear  very  much 
anymore  so  people  tend  to  forget  what  the  real  message  was,”  Fr. 
David  Aspinall,  an  Anglican  Priest  of  twenty-three  years,  says. 

Fr.  Aspinall  has  found  a surprising  amount  of  people  do  not  know 
the  full  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  He  says  some  people  know  a 
little,  but  on  the  whole  as  our  population  becomes  more  multicul- 
tural, the  nativity  story  is  rarely  heard.  Mary  was  a young  virgin 
who  was  soon  to  be  married  to  a man  named  Joseph  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  came  to  pay  her  a visit.  Gabriel  told  Mary  she  had  been 
chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  God.  Mary  was  a litde  nervous,  but  also 
trusting.  She  agreed  to,  although  she  did  not  fully  understand. 

Soon  after,  Joseph  and  Mary  had  to  travel  to  Bethlehem.  This  was 
the  place  of  their  birth,  and  because  Caesar  Augustus  had  levied  a 
head  tax  on  all  the  people  of  what  is  now  Israel,  they  had  to  return 
to  be  counted  in  the  census.  It  was  a long  journey  and  Mary  was 
soon  to  deliver.  Once  in  Bethlehem  they  tried  to  find  a room  at 
several  of  the  inns  but  they  were  turned  away.  They  tried  all  night 
but  because  everyone  was  in  town  for  the  census,  there  were  no 
rooms  anyhwere.  Finally,  at  the  last  inn,  the  innkeeper  took  pity  on 
them  and  gave  them  the  use  of  his  stable,  which  was  all  he  had  left. 
It  was  in  this  humble  bam  where  Jesus  was  bom. 

Not  far  away,  there  were  some  shepherds  watching  over  their 
sheep.  As  they  walked  through  the  fields  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  them.  The  angel  told  the  shephards  about  the  wonderful 
event  that  had  just  taken  place  in  Bethlehem. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,”  said  the  angel.  “I  bring  you  good  news  of 
great  joy  that  will  be  for  all  the  people.  Today  in  the  town  of  David 
a Saviour  has  been  born  to  you;  he  is  Christ  the  Lord.  This  will  be 
a sign  to  you;  you  will  find  a baby  wrapped  in  cloths  and  lying  in 
a manger.”  Then  a choir  of  angels  appeared  to  them  singing  praises 
to  God. 

The  shepherds  were  quite  startled  but  when  the  initial  shock  of 
this  spectacle  had  worn  off,  they  decided  to  go  and  see  for  them- 
selves. 

They  journeyed  to  Bethlehem  and  there  they  found  the  baby,  just 
as  the  angels  had  proclaimed,  lying  in  a manger.  After  this  they 
proceeded  to  spread  the  word  throughout  the  land,  that  God’s  son 
had  been  bom. 

“God  came  to  this  earth  to  show  people  that  peace  is  still  possible, 
but  it  has  to  begin  with  us.  That  is  why  the  prince  of  peace  was 
among  us,  to  show  people  of  all  races  that  we  must  all  get  along. 
As  we  are  all  children  of  God,”  Fr.  Aspinall,  says. 

As  we  travel  through  the  years  since  this  first  Christmas,  the 
question  arises:  Is  this  a time  for  commercialism  and  glitter,  a time 
just  for  family  and  friends,  or  is  it  a time  for  remembering  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas?  That  special  gift  given  to  all  a long  time 
ago. 

“God  becoming  man. If  a person  can  believe  this,  then  everything 
else  will  fall  into  place.  As  John  says  in  his  prologue  in  the 
Gospel’”The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  The  Word 
is  Christ.’ 

“ This  is  something  we  all  should  remember,”  Fr.  Aspinall,  says. 


(Photo  by  Coleen  Bellemare) 


Credit  card  crises 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

A credit  card  maniac  is  someone 
who,  when  the  mood  strikes,  goes 
wild  in  stores  buying  things  with 
plastic  with  little  regard  to  whether 
there  is  enough  money  in  the  bank 
to  cover  the  cost  of  such  a spree.  If 
this  term  describes  you,  does  it 
apply  every  day  of  the  year;  once  a 
month;  only  at  Christmas  or  once 
in  a blue  moon. 

If  you  answered  at  Christmas, 
then  you  are  like  many  people 
whose  hearts  are  bigger  than  their 
pocket  books.  Christmas  can  be 
the  highlight  of  each  year  for  many 
people,  however  some  find  it  is 
also  stressful. 

This  stress  is  often  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  buying  for  more 
people  than  one  can  afford. 
Christmas  commercialism 
obligates  people  to  buy  until  it 
hurts. 

How  then  does  one  become  a 
recovered  or  recovering  credit  card 
maniac?  The  answer  is  surprising- 
ly simple  and  magically  instant: 
work  out  a budget.  Ideally,  if 
trying  to  avoid  giving  credit  cards 
an  exhaustive  work  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  start  planning  for 
Christmas  from  the  outset  of  the 
new  year. 

The  Counselling  Centre  of 
Cambridge,  at  18  Walnut  St.,  of- 


fers year-round  programs  to  people 
who  have  problems  managing  their 
money.  Marion  Blackmore,  one 
of  the  centre’s  credit  counsellors, 
says  people  should  work  on  a 
budget  during  the  year  so  when 
Christmas  comes  they  don’t  go 
overboard  with  presents. 

“Ideally,  people  should  leave 
their  credit  cards  at  home  and  pay 
with  cash,”  Blackmore  says.  “To 
avoid  using  credit  cards  too  much 
at  Christmas,  people  should  also 
buy  ahead  of  time,  a little  at  a time. 
Another  good  way  to  budget  for 
Christmas  is  to  open  a separate 
bank  account  and  only  deposit 
Christmas  gift-buying  money  into 
it.” 

Since  it  is  already  close  to 
Christmas  Day,  it  is  too  late  to  use 
these  strategies  to  keep  gift-giving 
costs  to  a minimum.  There  is  still 
time,  and  there  are  other  measures 
that  can  save  you  from  turning  into 
a credit  card  maniac.  These 
measures,  however,  are  all  close 
relatives  of  budgeting. 

First  figure  out  how  much  money 
you  have  to  spend  on  gifts.  This  is 
determined  by  listing  how  much 
money  you  have  in  total  and  sub- 
tracting from  this  your  living  ex- 
penses. The  figure  you  end  up  with 
will  most  likely  be  the  amount  you 
have  to  spend  on  gifts. 


The  next  thing  to  do  is  determine 
who  you  are  going  to  buy  gifts  for. 
This  can  be  difficult,  especially  if 
you  have  a large  family  and  a large 
circle  of  friends  or  both  that  you 
would  like  to  buy  for,  and  your 
funds  are  tightly  limited.  Make 
these  limitations  realistic. 

Do  not  feel  intimidated  by  tradi- 
tion. Because  times  and  cir- 
cumstances are  always  changing, 
you  should  feel  able  to  change  your 
buying  habits  if  in  the  past  they 
have  been  more  extravagant. 
“We  seem  to  have  lost  the  relation- 
ship and  value  of  Christmas,” 
Blackmore  says.  “We  feel  pres- 
sured to  buy  for  too  many  people 
and  to  keep  up  with  what  others  are 
able  to  afford  for  their  families  and 
friends.” 

The  third  thing  is  to  decide  how 
much  money  you  are  going  to 
spend  gifts.  Stick  to  the  amount 
you  decide  on.  Fourthly,  decide 
what  gifts  you  are  going  to  buy 
these  people.  This  is  a time-  con- 
suming and  brain-wracking  chore 
in  and  of  itself. 

Once  you  have  decided  on  gifts 
to  give  the  people  on  your 
Christmas  list,  comparison  shop 
for  these  items.  It  may  take  you 
more  time,  but  it  will  also  save  you 
money. 

“The  Christmas  heart  is 
generous,”  Blackmore  says. 
“Often,  because  of  this,  people  pay 
for  Christmas  until  May  or  June  of 
the  next  year.” 

The  great  hidden  peril  of  credit 
cards  is  the  interest  rates  most  of 
them  charge  on  outstanding  debts. 
This  will  cost  you  more  money  if 
bills  are  left  unpaid. 

Lastly,  remember  to  be  brutally 
realistic  when  budgeting  your 
money  this  Christmas.  Be  realistic 
in  every  stage  and  aspect  of  plan- 
ning your  budget,  otherwise  it  will 
have  been  a waste  of  time. 

Don’t  celebrate  Christmas  year 
’round  this  year  because  you  felt 
obligated  to  buy  more  than  you' 
could  afford.  Examine  the  reasons 
you  give  gifts.  You  may  find  gift 
giving  isn  ’ t the  way  you  would  like 
to  show  people  you  care. 
Christmas  doesn’t  need  to  be  com- 
mercial or  restricted  to  giving 
store-bought  gifts.  You  can 
celebrate  it  with  others  in  your  own 
way  if  you  want  to. 


Winter  camping  is  for  the  brave  at  heart 


By  Nicole  Isard 

Ah,  winter.  Toboganning,  skiing,  skat- 
ing, snowshoeing  and  cold-  weather  camp- 
ing. What?  Yeah,  camping.  Believe  it  or 
not,  if  a person  is  properly  outfitted  and 
knows  how  to  pitch  a tent,  cold-  weather 
camping  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  see  nature 
and  take  advantage  of  the  best  camping  spots 
in  Ontario. 

To  make  the  experience  enjoyable,  you 
need  the  proper  equipment  - - the  lighter,  the 
better.  To  cook,  a light-weight  aluminum 
pot  and  frying  pan  are  indispensable  A 
propane  stove  may  be  necessar}',  but  a fire 
made  of  twigs  and  bark  is  just  as  good,  al- 
though it  takes  longer  to  make  dinner  on  it. 

Speaking  of  food,  freeze-dried  foods  are 
great  because  they  are  easy  to  carry  and 
cook.  This  kind  of  food  can  usually  be  found 
at  a store  specializing  in  camping.  Take  it 
easy  on  the  canned  food  — four  soup  cans 
can  add  an  extra  pound.  Besides,  what  hap- 
pens when  there’s  no  can  opener?  Take 
high-energy  foods  such  as  dried  fruits  and 
nuts,  dried  potatoes  and  other  high-car- 
bohydrate items. 


A big  no-no  is  alcohol,  because  it  lowers 
the  body’s  temperature,  and  it  is  a depres- 
sant. Freezing  in  the  snow  because  of  a few 
beers  is  not  the  way  to  go. 

Don’t  forget  the  tent.  A dome  tent  with  a 
floor  is  a must,  because  pup  tents  will  col- 
lapse after  a snow  fall.  The  dome  tent  is  good 
in  strong  winds  because  it  is  aerodynamic. 

It  used  to  be  that  a camper  wore  four  layers 
of  clothing,  but  the  new  light-weight  ski 
clothing  allows  for  three.  There  is  some 
debate  about  the  merits  of  wool  and  down, 
but  wool  is  still  the  best.  It  dries  quickly, 
keeps  the  cold  out,  and  allows  the  skin  to 
breathe.  Loose  wool  socks  are  guaranteed  to 
keep  feet  warm.  As  for  boots,  the  big  hiking 
boots  sold  in  most  shoe  stores  are  far  too 
heavy.  Duck  boots,  part  rubber  and  leather, 
are  excellent,  so  long  as  the  boot  reaches  the 
ankle.  They  are  light,  and  help  keep  feet  dry. 

Now,  the  question  of  mitts  or  gloves. 
Mitts  may  be  more  cumbersome,  but  they’re 
warmer;  isolated  fingers  will  get  colder, 
faster.  A combination  of  leather  with  a 
lining,  or  nylon  with  a lining  will  keep  hands 
warm,  as  long  as  the  mitts  are  fairly  loose, 
allowing  fingers  to  move. 


In  the  way  of  pants,  jeans  are  the  worst. 
When  they  are  wet  and  cold,  they  will  be- 
come as  stiff  as  cardboard.  Cords  or  nylon 
ski  pants  covering  the  jeans  will  keep  them 
dry,  and  the  camper  warm.  And  remember 
— always  layer  your  clothing,  because  a 
layer  can  always  be  taken  off,  but  it’s  impos- 
sible to  put  another  one  on  if  it’s  sitting  in  the 
tent. 

A safety  kit  with  salts,  rubbing  alcohol, 
bandages,  safety  pins  and  flares  is  a must. 
Make  sure  to  pack  a roll  of  toilet  paper  or  two 
for  such  things  as  running  noses,  etc.  Most 
sites  won’t  supply  toilet  paper,  and  what 
happens  when  a person  is  10  miles  from  base 
camp?  Take  a compass  with  a mirror  to 
verify  directions,  and  a pocket  knife,  par- 
ticularly if  it  has  a screw  driver  and  scissors. 
Sheath  knives,  like  Rambo’s,  are  useless  be- 
cause they  are  too  big,  and  they  only  have 
one  purpose  — to  cut.  Waterproof  matches 
are  excellent  because  a person  can  drop  a 
pack  in  the  snow,  and  they  will  still  light. 

For  ice  fishing,  a good  fishing  line  and  a 
hook  will  suffice.  Fishing  poles  are 
awkward  to  carry,  and  they  may  shatter  if  the 
temperature  drops. 

To  pack  all  of  this  stuff,  a good  backpack 


is  needed,  preferrably  one  with  a metal  frame 
(3  pounds  is  good)  so  the  sleeping  bag  and 
the  tent  can  be  attached  to  the  frame.  The 
cheap  school  bags  will  break  and  leave  an 
otherwise  happy  camper  stranded.  An  axe 
really  isn’t  necessary  because  tree  branches 
will  break  easily.  They  are  dry  in  winter,  due 
to  a lack  of  sap.  Don’t  forget  sunscreen  be- 
cause of  the  cold  winds,  and  reflection  off  the 
snow.  Sunglasses  are  also  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  snow  blindness. 

As  for  places  to  camp,  Ontario  has  plenty. 
Algonquin  and  Afrowhead  are  open  all  year. 
There  are  a number  of  local  campgrounds  in 
the  Waterloo-Wellington-Wentworth  area. 
If  the  United  States  is  more  appealing, 
Yosemite  is  also  open.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  campsites  in  Ontario,  check  the  blue 
pages  in  the  phone  book  under  visitor  or 
tourist  information. 

Winter  camping  can’t  be  beat.  It  is  a 
chance  to  see  the  splendor  of  nature,  without 
the  obnoxious  guy  in  the  camper  parked  next 
to  your  tent  spoiling  the  fun.  For  beginners, 
check  out  travel  agencies  for  tour  groups. 
Cold-weather  camping  is  great  if  you 
remember  the  Boy  Scout  motto;"Be 
Prepared. 


